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NORTEAMERICANO 


I 


In the short space of less than ten years of actual operation the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano has made an enviable 
name for itself in the field of the development of inter-American 
relations. It is recognized today as one of the most effective agencies 
in the Americas devoted to the task of strengthening the bonds that 
link the nations of the New World. Few organizations having similar 
aims can point to such outstanding success in steady growth, variety 
of activities, achievement of objectives originally set, and public ap- 
proval. 

December 23, 1937, marked the tenth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the society and the choice of the name that it now bears. The 
preliminary steps leading to the establishment of the Instituto had 
been taken on October 17, 1927, when Dr. Cupertino del Campo, who 
was at that time president of the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires, dis- 
cussed the desirability of founding in Argentina an institution for 
cultural interchange with English-speaking nations. Between Octo- 
ber and December, meetings of a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of going over the ground were held, and it was finally decided 
that the new organization should limit its action to cultural inter- 
change with the United States. In December of the next year, the 
Department of Instruction in English was created. As Dr. del Campo 
states, this department was considered indispensable “ya que el mejor 
medio de vinculacién espiritual de los pueblos consiste en el conoci- 
miento reciproco de sus respectivos idiomas.” 

Of the original Executive Committee of the Instituto, four mem- 
bers, as it happens, continue their service on the same body ten years 
after their first election. They have held offices of honor in the In- 
stituto during all the intervening years and have probably been re- 
sponsible in large measure for the continuity of purpose observable 
in the work of the society. They are Dr. Cupertino del Campo, noted 
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physician, painter, art critic, and author, who founded the Instituto 
and is its president this year; Dr. Victor Daniel Goytia, whose un- 
tiring labors as Honorary Pro-Secretary and Honorary Secretary 
during the entire existence of the Instituto have been of inestimable 
value to the progress of the organization ; Dr. Ernesto Nelson, sound- 
est of educators, professor in the University of La Plata and inspector 
of education, who is known to us as an Honorary Member of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and as a prolific author, 
one of whose books has been widely used in Spanish classes in the 
United States; and my good friend, Dr. Enrique Gil, a former stu- 
dent at a number of our universities and a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, sometime assistant professor of Argentine and 
Brazilian civil law in the Law School of Columbia University, and 
professor of Political Economy at the University of La Plata, whose 
splendid volume Evolucién del panamericanismo: el credo de Wilson 
y el panamericanismo must be taken into account in any thorough 
treatment of the Wilson era and in any scholarly analysis of the 
historical development of the Pan American idea. 

These men and many other members of the Instituto have lived, 
studied, and traveled in the United States, have liked the spirit of 
the American people, and have admired our institutions. As an early 
publication of the Instituto, speaking of them and of the other charter 
members, remarks: 

“They realised that the friction resulting from various differences 
of opinion, some due to economic and some to political causes, had 
created both in the Argentine and in the United States an atmosphere 
contradictory to the harmony which is traditional between the people 
of both countries. This friction has produced, especially with Ameri- 
can citizens resident in Argentina, an erroneous impression of the 
real feelings of friendliness which necessarily exist and which it is 
indispensable to demonstrate and strengthen.” 

The program drawn up by Dr. del Campo and his associates is a 
high tribute to their foresight and their sense of the practical. The 
program has been followed consistently and scarcely a project in it 
has been left undeveloped. Naturally, none of the plans has been 
carried to a definitive conclusion and very likely never will be. It 
is of the nature of the case that these cultural instrumentalities should 
go on indefinitely, growing, expanding, and receiving modifications, 
but never ending. Similarly, it may be assumed that few additional 
methods of promoting cultural and intellectual interchange will be 
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discovered in the near future unless new inventions furnish new 
means of communication. Should such new means come into being, 
the Instituto will without doubt make use of them for advancing the 
cultural contacts between Argentina and the United States which 
are the paramount bases of all its undertakings. 

The fact is that the program of the Instituto was conceived along 
long-term lines. With nothing to be subtracted and very little to be 
added thus far, it may well be studied as a model program by those 
who purpose establishing analogous societies. Two articles of the 
“Estatutos” of the 1.C.A.N.A. (as the Instituto is called for short) 
set forth succinctly the aims and the program of the organization : 


Art. 2.°— Tiene como fines: Promover el conocimiento reciproco de 
la cultura de la Republica Argentina y de los Estados Unidos de América, 
y facilitar el consiguiente intercambio entre los dos paises. 

Art. 3.° — Al efecto: 

a) Organizara exposiciones de arte, de libros y de cualesquiera otras 
manifestaciones culturales ; 

b) Propendera al intercambio de profesores, alumnos y demas expresiones 
de cultura; 

c) Facilitara excursiones individuales o colectivas de intelectuales de un 
pais a otro; 

d) Patrocinara la institucién de becas en favor de alumnos y diplomados ; 

e) Gestionara la constitucién en los Estados Unidos de Norte América, 
de un Instituto analogo al presente; 

f) Fomentara la fundacién de bibliotecas argentinas en los Estados Uni- 
dos y norteamericanas en la Argentina; 

g) Procurara organizar museos, conciertos, conferencias, representaciones 
y otros actos analogos ; 

h) Debera facilitar la colocacién de libros, en la medida de lo posible, a 
precios adecuados y mediante oportunas traducciones ; 

i) Publicara un boletin que exteriorice sus actividades ; 

j) Se pondra en contacto con instituciones culturales de los Estados 
Unidos ; 

k) Cooperara en la obra de las universidades y demas entidades de ambos 
paises ; 

1) Coordinara su accién con instituciones analogas ; 

m) Solicitara los auspicios que sean necesarios para llenar mejor sus 
fines ; 

n) Procurara fomentar el estudio y difusién del idioma espafiol en los 
Estados Unidos y del idioma inglés en la Argentina. 


In order to put into practice a comprehensive program of this 
kind, a considerable investment of funds has been necessary. The 
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funds have not been lacking ; and it is to the credit of the officers of 
the Instituto that the society has in the main been made self-support- 
ing. The balance sheet for the year 1936-37, presented by the treas- 
urer, Ing. Luis Fiore, shows an income of 106.767.79 pesos. The 
principal sources of these receipts were the fees received from stu- 
dents enrolled in the English classes at the Casa Central, the Anexo 
Belgrano, and the Anexo La Plata, the three branches now function- 
ing within the Instituto, from the dues of members, and from gifts 
and donations. The income from students was over 80 per cent of 
the total receipts. Among the donations, special mention should be 
made of $1,000 granted by the Division of Interchange and Educa- 
tion of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, an increase 
over the $500 annually allowed the Instituto heretofore. If the grow- 
ing value of the society could be measured in dollars and cents, per- 
haps the readiness of the Carnegie Foundation to double its support 
might be judged an index of a sort. In the way of official, govern- 
mental help or subsidy, the Instituto receives nothing ; and, receiving 
nothing, it has enjoyed absolute independence of action just as, in 
view of its determination to dedicate itself exclusively to matters of 
cultural interchange, it is absolutely free from commercial, political, 
or other influence or suggestion. 

To win the public confidence which has made it one of the most 
noteworthy organizations in Hispanic America from the cultural, 
educational, and social points of view and to attain its objectives with 
such remarkable success, the Instituto has had need of leadership of 
the highest order. This leadership it has enjoyed since its foundation. 
It would, indeed, be difficult, either within or outside of Argentina, 
to find a more distinguished group of men in charge of any society 
than the presidents and members of the Executive Committee of the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano. From its first presi- 
dent, the late Dr. Alfredo Colmo, who, in the midst of manifold duties 
as a jurist, writer, lecturer, and public-spirited citizen, toiled unceas- 
ingly in the interests of the Instituto until the moment of his death, 
down to the present incumbent of the presidency, Dr. Cupertino del 
Campo, all have added to the prestige of the society by the elevation 
of their position, character, and ideals besides directing its work and 
its resources energetically, efficiently, and in the most businesslike 
manner. The feelings that have inspired them were admirably ex- 
pressed by Dr. del Campo at the banquet held on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Instituto, at which the guests of honor 
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were the Ambassador of the United States, Hon. Alexander W. 
Weddell, Mrs. Weddell, Mr. Orme Wilson, First Secretary of the 
United States Embassy, and Mrs. Wilson. Aside from the occasion 
at which they were spoken, the words of Dr. del Campo deserve 
repeating for their presentation of a Hispanic-American attitude of 
which too few of us are fully aware: 


No hay duda... de que en estos ultimos afios ha evolucionado muy favo- 
rablemente el concepto que se habian formado los argentinos con respecto 
a nuestra gran hermana del norte y que esto es debido al mejor conoci- 
miento de su cultura y del caracter de sus habitantes. 

Hay un hecho singular que da la medida de esta cultura. Y consiste en 
la admiracién con que vuelven de ese pais los especialistas argentinos que 
han visitado ya las naciones europeas que marchan a la vanguardia de la 
civilizaci6n, y estan, por lo tanto, capacitados para hacer comparaciones. 
Oigo con frecuencia, a médicos, ingenieros, fildsofos, educadores, etc., 
elogiar en términos entusiastas el adelanto cultural de los Estados Unidos, 
y, en lo que al arte se refiere, he tenido yo mismo oportunidad de exteriori- 
zar mi admiracion en conferencias y articulos. Es el caso, entonces, de 
preguntar en qué rama cientifica, artistica o industrial, de la actividad 
humana no sobresale esta gran naci6on. 

Pero hay algo mas todavia. Y es que los viajeros argentinos no vuelven 
sdlo con admiraci6n, sino con un sentimiento de viva simpatia hacia aquel 
pais que los acoge en forma tan gentil y carifiosa, hacia aquellos hombres 
siempre dispuestos a tender una mano cordial al visitante. 


II 


The basic activity of the Instituto has always been instruction in 
English, that is, in English conversation and reading and the study 
of English literature, the American drama, American music, Ameri- 
can art, and allied subjects. 

The Department of English Instruction was inaugurated in De- 
cember, 1928, and now has an enrolment of more than three thousand 
students registered in 92 classes. The supervisory work of the De- 
partment is under the direction of Professor Maurice King, who, 
since his appointment as Inspector General in 1934 by President 
Enrique Gil, has made important improvements in the methods of 
teaching English to Spanish-speaking pupils, particularly in the 
handling of the oral or conversational method, which is generally 
followed in the classes of the Instituto. The instructional staff, made 
up of Argentinian teachers thoroughly competent in English as well 
as of teachers from English-speaking countries, now numbers forty- 
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six. Miss Allena Luce, a former member of our Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, author of Canciones populares—one of the few 
books of Spanish songs available for students in our schools—and 
for the past several years on the faculty of one of the important edu- 
cational institutions of Buenos Aires, is in charge of a special class 
of advanced students recently formed for the purpose of enabling 
those who have completed the sixth year of instruction to do inten- 
sive work in various phases of English that present unusual difficulty 
to Spanish-speaking students. Another new course, offered to meet 
the growing demand, was established last year for children of from 
four to six years of age and taught by Sefiora Haydée Noblia de 
Lépez Arias, whose text, A Child’s Book of Pictures, published under 
the sponsorship of the Instituto, has given excellent results also in 
classes where the pupils are not so young. An idea of the practical 
nature of much of the teaching in English may be secured from the 
titles of a few of the texts in use in different classes: Junior English 
in Action, Prose and Poetry, At the Farm, A Modern Handbook of 
English. 

The emphasis of the Instituto upon English may be of more than 
ordinary interest at the present moment to those of us who are for- 
eign language teachers in view of the current disparagement of for- 
eign language learning by many teachers in Schools of Education 
and by many school administrators. In some countries—and not the 
least progressive—more is unquestionably being done at this time 
for the genuine cultural and intellectual understanding of foreign 
peoples than in our own. Why the best educators there and the gen- 
eral public should be so strongly in favor of foreign language instruc- 
tion as an educational subject might profitably be investigated and 
pondered by its opponents in our own country. The eloquent testi- 
mony of the Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano, where 
English is treated as the indispensable foundation for its whole pro- 
gram of cultural understanding and sympathy, should prove enlight- 
ening to them and encouraging to those language teachers who have 
been made to feel pessimistic about their subject by the often unin- 
formed, self-contradictory, and short-sighted arguments of some 
so-called social-minded schoolmen. The example of a single private 
institution with over three thousand students studying English—a for- 
eign language—and paying for the privilege in a country surrounded 
by nations of its own stock and language may actually be a more strik- 
ing demonstration of social-mindedness than the thousands of schools 
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in the United States in which pupils never hear a language other than 
their own and never come to know through personal experience how 
other peoples of the world think and feel “in the original” or what 
some of the intangibles of the written or spoken language are that 
reveal the temperament, tastes, and psychological quirks and twists 
of peoples who have as much to do with making the world go round 
as we ourselves. 

The direct contact with American thought and feeling through 
instruction in English is appropriately supplemented at the Instituto 
by lectures which summarize American life and culture and present 
the ideas of authoritative speakers, both Argentinian and American. 
These lectures are given with regularity, are largely attended, and 
attract wide attention through the reports in the public press and 
through the publication of many of them by the Instituto. In a sense, 
they constitute a public course on the cultural background and develop- 
ment of the United States and correspond—but with a more imme- 
diate effect on the general public—to the courses on Hispanic-Ameri- 
can civilization and culture offered in many of our colleges and 
universities. The following are the titles of recent lectures. 

Dr. Carlos Obligado, “Poemas culminantes de Edgar Poe”; Dr. 
Cupertino del Campo, “Las galerias de arte de los Estados Unidos” ; 
Professor Ernesto Nelson, “Esquema de la educacién en los Estados 
Unidos” ; Dr. Enrique Gaviola, “La mayoria de edad cientifica de los 
Estados Unidos”; Dr. Risieri Frondizi, “La Universidad Harvard en 
su tercer centenario”’; Dr. Ricardo Calatroni, “Algunos aspectos cul- 
turales de los Estados Unidos”; Professor Roberto Julio Reynolds, 
“Cosas grandes y chicas de los Estados Unidos” ; Dr. Enrique Loudet, 
“El primer diplomatico norteamericano en la Republica Argentina” ; 
Dr. Ignacio Winizky, “Derechos civiles de la mujer en los Estados 
Unidos de América.” 

Among Americans who have lately lectured before the Instituto 
are Professor Henry A. Holmes, of the College of the City of New 
York, on “Tendencias contemporaneas en las letras norteamericanas,” 
and Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University, on “Vinculos del periodismo con la opinion publica.” 
This year, Professor Samuel Flagg, of Yale University, is to deliver 
a series of lectures as Carnegie Visiting Professor. He will include 
among his subjects “The Good Neighbor of the North,” “The Monroe 
Doctrine in our Days,” “The United States and the Problem of the 
Pacific,” “The External Politics of the United States of Today.” 
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As has been indicated, a number of these addresses have been made 
available to readers through the Department of Publicaciones of the 
Instituto. President Roosevelt’s “La politica del buen vecino,” Am- 
bassador Weddel’s “My Impressions of Argentina,” and Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s “It’s Important to Know Argentina Better” have 
also appeared in the Publicaciones and have been extensively circu- 
lated and commented upon. In passing, it may be remarked that lec- 
tures on Argentina by Americans resident in the country serve a double 
purpose. They outline in a fairly representative way the attitude 
toward Hispanic America of thoughtful Americans who know whereof 
they speak and furnish American readers who have the privilege of 
perusing the printed version with significant views on Argentina 
which Argentinians themselves are not likely to bring out because the 
things mentioned are perfectly familiar and may seem to lack im- 
portance. Mr. Brady’s observations, for example, on freedom of 
speech in Argentina—and he is dealing with the Argentina of this 
year of grace—are of positive help to Americans not particularly con- 
versant with everyday affairs in the Southern republic, and espe- 
cially in these parlous days of doubt concerning the success of liberal 
political thought in this and other parts of the world: 

“In modern times, when free speech is being suppressed in so 
many European nations, all honor is due to the Argentine authorities 
for their broadminded tolerance of adverse opinion. This is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the local popular theatres where acutely 
satirical political sketches are the mainstay of the programs. It is not 
at all rare for men of high political station to attend the performances 
and laugh heartily at the caricaturing of their own foibles. Our two 
nations are probably the only two left where such a statement could, 
or would, be made.” 

A practical adjunct of the highest import to the program of the 
Instituto was the establishment in 1933 of the American Book Shop. 
The project was made possible through a donation from Ambassador 
Robert Woods Bliss and Mrs. Bliss, of St. Louis, Missouri, who had 
enthusiastically encouraged the founding of the Instituto and have 
been among its staunchest friends both during their residence in 
Argentina and after their return to the United States. The “Beca 
Bliss,” with a stipend of $2,000 for art study in the United States, 
“instituida por los inolvidables esposos Bliss, ex-Embajadores en 
nuestro pais,” as the late President Colmo affectionately spoke of 
them, testifies to their continued interest in the Instituto. The Book 
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Shop is a non-profit enterprise and is operated at cost. It sells thou- 
sands of American books annually and takes subscriptions to hun- 
dreds of American magazines. A significant development has been 
the notable increase in its sale of American scientific and technical 
books and periodicals. A fairly typical instance may here be cited: 
the purchase through the Book Shop of sixty-five volumes of Ameri- 
can scientific literature and subscription to eighteen American techni- 
cal periodicals by the Instituto Municipal de la Nutricion. A circulat- 
ing library has been added to the activities of the Book Shop in order 
to put at the disposal of readers at a nominal cost the latest and best 
books published in the United States. 

Since the Instituto does not consider its work complete when it 
has used these varied means for helping Argentinians to acquire a 
faithful cultural interpretation of the United States, it has inaugu- 
rated a movement for acquainting citizens of the United States with 
cultural and intellectual advancement in Argentina. To this end it 
has organized a Departamento de Intercambio de Publicaciones, di- 
rected by Professor Ernesto Nelson, and has begun to send to a con- 
siderable number of American institutions and individuals outstand- 
ing works in different fields by Argentinian authors and occasionally 
works treating of inter-American relations by other Hispanic-Ameri- 
can writers. The list thus far includes Ing. Emilio A. Coni’s Prob- 
lemas econdmicos del momento, Ing. Agr. Alberto Muguerza Zubi- 
aurre’s Aumente su cosecha de frutas, Dr. Rodolfo A. Vacarezza’s 
Creacién de un organismo nacional de profilaxis y asistencia de las 
enfermedades sociales, Dr. Alberto Sayan Vidaurre’s Por la coopera- 
cién interamericana, Don Leon Mirlas’s El teatro de O'Neill, the 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth International Congress of the P.E.N. 
Clubs, under the auspices of the P.E.N. Club of Buenos Aires, and the 
splendid special edition of Atlantica issued in celebration of the fourth 
centenary of the founding of the city of Buenos Aires. 

The fifth major instrumentality used by the Instituto in the fur- 
therance of cultural interchange—the other four, outlined above, 
being instruction in English and in American literature and arts, 
lectures, publications, and the distribution of Argentinian works— 
has consisted of the granting of scholarships, through co-operation 
with the Institute of International Education, for study in the United 
States and the award of prizes for literary and technical studies. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1937, twenty-eight I.C.A.N.A. scholarships to the 
University of California, lowa State College, Vassar, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, the University of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Harvard, Agnes Scott College, Barnard, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Colby Junior College, the University of Iowa, 
divers schools of specialized agriculture, and a number of art mu- 
seums have been filled. Many of the recipients have published ex- 
cellent scholarly works as a result of their studies. A somewhat un- 
usual type of scholarship is that secured for two blind young women, 
students at the Instituto, whereby they were enabled to continue their 
higher education at the Perkins Institute in New York. A large num- 
ber of scholarships are also granted to young men and women anxious 
to study at the Instituto itself. Some of these have been for journalists 
who expect to become candidates for scholarships and fellowships, 
for which recommendation by the Instituto is essential, at the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University. 

From year to year valuable prizes have been offered by the In- 
stituto either for general excellence in scholarship or for treatises 
submitted in competition on announced subjects. Representative of 
these awards have been the Premio Leo S. Rowe, offered by the 
president of the Instituto, Dr. Enrique Gil, in honor of the univer- 
sally respected Director of the Pan American Union; the Premio 
Alfredo Colmo, in memory of the former brilliant leader of the In- 
stituto, and the Premios Munson. The latter, established by Mr. 
Frank C. Munson, provide three prizes which include a round trip 
between Buenos Aires and New York and ten days’ stay in the United 
States with all expenses paid. 

Besides the foregoing awards made through the Instituto itself, 
officials of the Instituto are often called upon to serve on committees 
appointed to select candidates for prizes given by other organizations. 
Recently, the president of the Instituto, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, 
served as chairman of a committee, with Dr. Gustavo Martinez 
Zuviria (Hugo Wast, the novelist), Dr. Coriolano Alberini, Dr. 
Adolfo Bioy, and Sefior Renau Sivan, to select the winner of the 
Premio Exposicion de Paris which the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Com- 
pany has offered. The award will consist of a round trip to Paris with 
all expenses during the Exposition. 

The subsidiary activities of the Instituto are so numerous and 
varied as to constitute a busy program in themselves. Distinguished 
American visitors are entertained, social meetings held for the teach- 
ers, students, and alumni of the Instituto, tés danzantes given—usually 
on board one of the ships of the Munson Line—American plays are 
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performed at one of the leading theaters of Buenos Aires, concerts 
presented, exchange of art exhibits arranged, and motion pictures 
shown. Several excursions under the auspices of the Instituto have 
been made. Exchange of correspondence between students and teach- 
ers of the Instituto and of American schools is handled with the co- 
operation of the Pan American Union, the James Monroe High 
School of New York, the World League for International Peace, and 
a number of Spanish departments in American universities. The 
Fourth of July and Pan American Day are fittingly celebrated, and 
the celebration of the latter holiday is encouraged throughout the re- 
public. Representatives of the Instituto are sent as delegates to 
scientific, literary, and artistic congresses and conferences in Argen- 
tina and in the United States. A prominent part is taken by the In- 
stituto in problems affecting cultural relations, such as reciprocity in 
the protection of literary and artistic property. Round-table dis- 
cussions, similar to those in vogue in the United States, have been 
introduced. Social functions, given with great frequency, bring to- 
gether large gatherings of Argentinians and Americans interested in 
strengthening the bonds of friendship between Argentina and our 
country. 

A few years ago, President Enrique Gil proposed to the different 
American organizations functioning in Argentina that the Instituto 
be regarded as the American center for the country. Practical diffi- 
culties have delayed the realization of the plan thus far. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the location of the Instituto and the varied 
work efficiently done by it combine to make it the natural headquar- 
ters for cultural and intellectual interchange between Argentina and 
the United States. It is to be hoped that Dr. Gil’s idea will mate- 
rialize before long and that the Instituto may be enabled to extend 
its services to both nations by being recognized generally—as it al- 
ready is recognized in some circles—as the American Center of Ar- 
gentina for cultural and intellectual interchange. 


J. WarsHAw 
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OUR SPANISH HERITAGE* 


ANNOUNCER: It is our aim to honor the discoverer of America by 
recalling the wealth of Spanish culture that came to us as a con- 
sequence of his voyage. We present a discussion for your students: 
Geraldine, a Freshman; Celeste, a Spanish Major; Suzanne, a 
History Major; and Betty, an English Major. Before we listen 
in on their conversation we shall hear Joan sing “Amor y Sufrir.” 

Song: “Amor y Sufrir” by Luis Jorda 

FRESHMAN: You know, Suzanne, I think we Americans cling to too 
many traditions. We keep celebrating year after year things that 
weren't very important in the first place. 

ENGLIsH Major: Just what brings on this weighty thought—a his- 
tory class? 

FRESHMAN: No, not a class—the flag up there. 

History Major: Surely you know why it’s there. 

FRESHMAN: Of course! Today is Columbus Day. In 1492 Columbus 
sailed the ocean blue—or was it in 1493 Columbus sailed the deep 
blue sea? Well, anyway they tell us now that other explorers 
came over here before Columbus, so why not forget Columbus 
Day and make it Leif Ericson Day, or whatever his name was? 

SpaANiIsH Major: Oh, Geraldine, you’ve missed the whole point of 
Columbus Day! We do celebrate the arrival of Columbus in this 
country, but that is not all—the big thing we celebrate today is not 
his arrival, but what his arrival meant to us. Perhaps it is true 
that other men came here before him, but what trace did they 
leave? What is our heritage from them? 

FRESHMAN: Well, for that matter, what is our heritage from Co- 
lumbus ? 

SPANISH Major: With Columbus came our heritage from Spain 
itself—he is our symbol of the Spanish people as a whole and to 
them we owe a great deal. 

FRESHMAN: Just what? 

SpaNIsH Major: Well, at the time Columbus discovered America, 
Spain, you know, was the greatest country in Europe. She was 
wealthy and her people were fired with strong impulses which led 
them beyond the sea to this new and distant country. 


* A Columbus Day radio program sponsored by the Spanish Department of 
Marygrove College, Detroit. 
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FRESHMAN: And so, from the Spanish we inherit our gypsy urge! 
In that case our trailer colonies are direct descendants of the 
“Nifia” and the “Pinta.” 

EncLisH Major: Not so fast, Geraldine; give Celeste a chance 
to finish. You asked for it, you know, and this topic is particularly 
near a Spanish Major’s heart. 

History Major: It does not take a Spanish Major to know such 
a simple thing. Even an ordinary student of history knows that 
Spain built up in America the largest and most powerful colonial 
empire of any of the colonizing countries. 

SPANISH Major: That was only natural. The culture of Spain in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries far surpassed that of any 
other country in Europe. She had a literature, an art, a science, 
a theology, a code of laws that were uniquely her own, but of 
decided universal value. 

History Major: I can add the weight of authority to that state- 
ment. Here is a pamphlet published by the Instituto de las Espa- 
fias. It is a brilliant address by His Excellency Don Juan Fran- 
cisco de Cardefias. 

SpanisH Major: Do you mean the Ambassador of Spain to the 
United States? 

History Major: Yes, in 1933. He delivered this address at the 
University of Missouri when he received an honorary degree. 
Rightly does he praise the vital impression made on this continent 
by Spain, for is it not still a living thing after 400 years? 

FRESHMAN: Yes, I'll have to admit, now that I think of it—even a 
trailer traveler knows that. 

EnGLisH Major: Why, what do you mean? 

FRESHMAN: We took a trailer trip through the Southwest last sum- 
mer and visited several of the old Spanish missions. They were 
really fascinating. I heard a charming little Spanish folk song 
called “Jota Valenciana” at Santa Barbara. Would you like to 
hear it? 

ALL: Yes, indeed— 


Song : “Jota Valenciana” 


History Major: It would take you and your trailer more than a 
summer to see all the remains of Spanish culture. Dr. Herbert 
Bolton, of the University of California, in the Chronicles of 
America Series calls that whole section of our country “The 
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Spanish Borderlands.” The Southwest, he says, is as Spanish in 
color and historical background as New England is Puritan, or as 
New York is Dutch. 

SpaNisH Major: Dr. Bolton is a real authority too. He and Dr, 
Barker of the University of Texas have started new schools of 
research on the early history of the Pacific Coast and the South- 
west. He and his co-workers have traveled in the very footsteps 
of the early missionaries. His map marking the routes and settle- 
ments of the Spanish explorers and missionaries makes you see 
at a glance how deep was the imprint and how extensive the sway 
of Spanish influence. 

EnGuiish Mayor: Even an English Major can furnish a bit of in- 
formation here. It was a Spanish missionary, a resident of New 
Spain, that wrote the very first American play—in 1538. 

FRESHMAN: In 1538? Why, that was almost a hundred years before 
the Mayflower landed at Plymouth! 

EnGLisH Major: Yes, and almost two hundred years before the first 
North American play was acted in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

FRESHMAN: But can you really call the other an American play? 
Wasn’t it written in Spanish? 

SPANISH Major: Yes, it was, but that does not matter. It was 
written in America and has for its theme the most significant 
episode in the most dramatic chapter of the history of North 
America—the conversion and baptism by the followers of Cortés 
of the last four kings of Tlaxcala. 

EnGuiisH Major: And besides, it was acted by the Indians them- 
selves under the direction of the missionaries. In fact as early 
as 1538 dramatic presentations were common in the New World, 
for the Spaniards saw in drama a powerful medium to convey the 
teachings of Christianity to the Indians. 

FRESHMAN: What evidence have you for that? 

History Major: The plays have been found among the manu- 
scripts in the Garcia Collection of the University of Texas. I have 
a copy here in my hand of the play I mentioned. It is in both 
English and Spanish. It was first found, however, in a manu- 
script book bearing the date 1619. 

FRESHMAN: 1619? But I thought you said 1538. 

History Major: I did. The friar who wrote the book said that he 
had copied three of the plays from old books he found in the city 
hall of Mexico and in an old school for boys in Tlaxcala. 
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FRESHMAN: A school? In 1619? 

SPANISH Major: Of course—(Thanks for the hint, Betty). Not 
only schools but even universities—the first university chartered 
in the New World was that of Santo Tomas de Aquino at Santo 
Domingo—three hundred years ago this year. It was only thirteen 
years after that, in 1551, that the University of Mexico was es- 
tablished. 

History Major: Harvard, you know, was not founded until 1636 
and Yale in 1701. 

SPANISH Major: Before that time there were five flourishing uni- 
versities in the Spanish colonies and seven colleges in Mexico 
City alone. 

FRESHMAN: But were they really universities ? 

SPANISH Major: They certainly were. They were manned by some 
of the leading scholars of the day—graduates of Paris, Sala- 
manca, Alcala. Among the first teachers were men like Fray 
Arnaldo de Basacio, a French scholar of distinction ; Fray Andrés 
Olmos, a distinguished linguist; Fray Francisco de Bustamente, 
one of the great orators of his day; and Fray Bernardino Saha- 
gun, the famous historian. 

History Major: I have heard that there are many manuscript 
works by these professors in the Mexican archives. How I would 
love to get at them. I love old books. 

FRESHMAN: They would probably be very dusty. But what about 
the course of study in these universities ? 

SpanisH Major: It was the same as the great European universities 
of the time—good old Latin, Greek, philosophy, canon law, civil 
law. In the Garcia Library there is a most interesting manuscript 
treatise on mathematics, geometry, architecture, and physics writ- 
ten by one of the university instructors toward the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

EnGuiisH Major: In the language of an English Major, that was 
the age of Shakespeare. 

History Major: You really ought to read this pamphlet, Geraldine. 
It is on the beginnings of university life in America, written by 
Dr. Carlos Castafieda. He is the historiographer of the Mission 
Era in Texas and gives some very interesting details. If you 
attended one of these universities you would be graded either A 
or R—A for approved, R for reprobado or not approved. Simple, 
isn’t it? 
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FRESHMAN: Yes, but I think I should like that. But who made up 
the student body, Celeste? 

SPANISH Major: Both Spaniards and natives. 

FRESHMAN: But could the Indians do college work? 

SPANISH Major: Could they? Why the conquered Indians of Mex- 
ico City were furnishing teachers to the conqueror before half of 
the conquistadores were dead. 

ENGLISH Major: What do you mean? 

SPANISH Major: Just what I said. The first real college in North 
America was founded expressly for Indians in 1536—and within 
fifteen years its graduates were teaching in the Franciscan mon- 
astery in Mexico City. 

FRESHMAN: That all sounds very interesting, I'll have to admit. But 
that was 400 years ago. What about today? Where is Spanish 
influence now? It practically sank with the Spanish Armada, did 
it not? 

SPANISH Major: No, it did not. I'll admit that the sixteenth-century 
upheavals in Europe drew the attention of Spain away from her 
colonies and made them of secondary importance ; I'll admit also 
that the direct rule of Spain ceased, but her influence lives on. 
We have already spoken of its deep impress on our own South- 
west, but do you realize that Spain’s colonies of the sixteenth 
century are independent nations today? 

FRESHMAN: Where are they? 

SPANISH Major: They cover only one-half of the whole American 
continent, dear. Have you never heard of Latin America? 

FRESHMAN: You mean Central and South America? 

SPANISH Major: Of course. From Mexico down to the very tip 
of South America, the Spanish language and Spanish institutions 
are still dominant. 

History Major: We ought to know more about Latin America, 
too. There is a special organization in Washington for that very 
purpose. It is known as the Pan American Union. 

EnGLIsH Major: If you were to judge on the point of ideals, how 
would you estimate this Latin-American civilization? 

SpaNisH Major: Very high. Consider just the point of arbitration. 
You will admit, will you not, that arbitration is one of the highest 
forms of culture among people? 

Cuorus: Yes. 
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History Major: Almost too high for most people, judging from 
history. 

SPANISH Major: Well, arbitration is one of the basic principles in 
the social structure of Latin America, and has always been the 
keynote of its negotiations. The Christ of the Andes stands as a 
perpetual reminder of that. In fact, at the recent conference in 
Buenos Aires, the Pan American Union established a real prece- 
dent in international relations—the whole Western continent as- 
sumed definite responsibility for the maintenance of peace within 
its borders. 

History Major: That’s easy to understand. Again Spain is re- 
sponsible. 

FRESHMAN: How is that? 

History Major: It was a Spanish Dominican named Vitoria who 
really laid the foundations of International Law. He studied out 
and formulated the principles governing the relations of Spain 
to her colonies. They have come down to us in a book called De 
Indes. It earned for him the title “Father of International Law.” 

SPANISH Major: Arbitration is an important index of culture, and 
Spain’s colonies of the sixteenth century rate high today in their 
use of it. But that is not the only point of culture for which Latin 
America is renowned. Did you know that many a celebrated 
Metropolitan singer began his career in Latin America? 

Encuisu Major: No, I did not. 

SpaANisH Major: They have theaters and opera houses not sur- 
passed by any others in America or Europe. In fact the govern- 
ments of many of the South American countries contribute to the 
musical education of the people by subsidizing opera troupes 
every season or so, paying heavy sums to obtain the best singers. 

ENnGLIsH Major: They have musicians too who are living up to 
the traditions of old Spain, for Spain has a musical history, you 
know, and can boast today of a whole school of composers. Alison 
is going to play a selection from one of them. It is “Playera’” by 
Granados. 


Instrumental music: “Playera” by Granados 


SPANISH Major: There are also renowned painters and sculptors, 
playwrights, and poets in the Spanish-speaking countries of 
America. If you will stop at the New Book Display Shelf in the 
Marygrove Library you will find several volumes in Spanish. 
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They are just a few of a 100-volume set of Colombian literature, 
recently sent as a gift to the college by the compiler and editor, 
Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega, director of the National Library at 
Bogota. The selections represent every type of literary writing. 

FRESHMAN: I think I'll have to surrender, Virginia. The flag should 
fly on Columbus Day. Indeed I am almost sorry I chose French 
for my modern language requirement instead of Spanish. 

SPANISH Major: And yet we have touched only the high points in 
the story of Spanish influence. 

EnGuLisH Major: Perhaps we shall all learn more about it during 
the course of the semester. I hear that the Marygrove majors in 
Art, Music, and History have taken this as the subject of their 
Seminar. Is that so, Suzanne? 

History Major: Yes, it is; we are studying the cultural contribu- 
tion of the great colonizing powers to the New World, and of 
course Spain holds the major position. 

FRESHMAN: Well, I shall be glad to hear more about it. But I will 
admit right now that there was surely much more on the “Nifia,” 
the “Pinta,” and the “Santa Maria” than I ever dreamed of. 

SpanisH Major: Now Joan is going to sing “The Maids of Cadiz” 
for us. It will be in French, Geraldine, in honor of your modern 
language choice, but it is really about Spain and is decidedly 
Spanish in flavor. 


Song: “Les Filles de Cadiz” 


ANNOUNCER: This concludes our program in honor of Columbus, 
the Spanish discoverer of America. He brought as his cargo all 
the wealth of Spanish culture, and left it as a heritage to us. 
Surely the Stars and Stripes may well fly on Columbus Day. 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















EL IDIOMA ESPANOL Y EL BACKGROUND HiIs- 
TORICO ESPANOL DEL CONTINENTE, EN 
CONEXION CON LAS RELACIONES 
INTERAMERICANAS* 


En esta docta reunion a que se me ha hecho el honor de invitarme 
como orador, creo que el interés unico sera oir las opiniones de un 
Sur Americano, de un corriente exponente de esos pueblos, y el cual 
antes de entrar en materia, quiere expresar a ustedes su devocion y 
afecto por la labor que realizan. 

Es el idioma la llave del corazon, puente de inteligencia entre las 
gentes y los pueblos, y ustedes, en el desarrollo de su noble mision, 
tienden a la juventud norteamericana ese puente, para que ella nos 
conozca mejor, y asi trabajan ustedes, mas de los que ustedes mismos 
lo sospechan, por el acercamiento de los pueblos nuestros. Como ex- 
presion de gratitud, vengo aqui a demostrar mi buena voluntad ; vengo 
a dar mi muy modesta cooperaciOn, a demostrar mi simpatia de his- 
panoamericano por lo obra de ustedes, por los profesores de nuestro 
idioma. 

Mi tema sera las relaciones interamericanas y su conexiOn con el 
idioma espafiol. Y al referirme a ese idioma, permitaseme considerar 
ligeramente la tradicion espafiol, el background historico del espafiol 
en todo este Continente. 

La obra del descubrimiento de América fué una obra genuinamente 
espafiola: realizada por hombres de Espafia, buques de Espafia y 
dineros de Espafia. 

La personalidad enigmatica de Colon mismo esta envuelta en el 
misterio. Se ignora en donde nacido y se ignora hasta su tumba. Con 
Colén ocurre lo que con ningtin otro personaje de la historia: hay dos 
cadaveres de Colén y catorce cunas. Once pueblos de Italia lo re- 
claman, uno en Corcega y dos en Espafia. Unos espafioles lo creen de 
Extremadura, los mas de Galicia. Soy yo uno de los que creen que 
Colon era espafiol. 

El apellido Col6n es comtin en Espafia. Conoci yo en Colombia al 
padre Mateo Coldén, elocuente orador sagrado y en la actualidad 
Obispo de Toledo. Col6n mismo se Ilamé siempre Cristobal Colon y 
no Crist6foro Colombo, como lo Ilaman los italianos. 


* Read before the New England Modern Language Association, May 14, 
1938. Printed only in part. 
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En Génova se han encontrado escrituras notariales que hablan de 
un Domenico Colombo, tabernero y cardador de lanas, pobre y mani- 
roto, con tres hijos: Cristéforo, Bartolomé y Diego, nombres éstos de 
los hermanos que tuvo el Almirante, pero lo cual nada prueba. Este 
Crist6foro Colombo, genovés, tabernero y fabricante en lanas mas alla 
de sus veinte afios, no puede ser el navegante. A dicha edad, el Colon 
espafiol hacia afios que navegaba por el mundo. El mismo declaré en 
sus Cartas a los Reyes de Espafia, que habia entrado al oficio del mar 
antes de los 14 afios y que desde entonces estaba navegando. No podia 
ser, pues, el cardador de lanas genovés. 

El tabernero que en 1473 aparece en las escrituras de Génova 
resulta mucho mas joven que aquel Colon ya maduro que en 1492 va al 
descubrimiento de América. 

Muchos dicen que la madre de Colon era judia y su padre gallego, 
que Pontevedra fué la cuna verdadera de Colon y alla se han encon- 
trado piedras con el nombre de un Cristobal Colon, posiblemente 
alguno de los antepasados del navegante. 

El posible misterio de su origen puede explicarse por tres causas: 
(1) que su primogénito iba a casarse con la hija del Duque de Alba, 
uno de los grandes de Espajfia, y Colon queria ocultar su origen 
plebeyo; (2) que antes de aparecer en Espajfia, habia sido pirata y 
negrero; (3) su posible origen, mitad hebreo, en los momentos mismos 
en que los hebreos eran expulsados de Espafia. 

Otra circunstancia muy digna de tenerse en cuenta en la discusiOn 
del origen italiano de Colon, es que no existe documento alguno escrito 
en ese idioma por Colén y que hasta cuando se dirigio al Embajador 
de Génova en Espafia, us6 el espafiol. Y en sus escritos, cuando 
queria subrayar sus ideas apelando a una palabra familiar extranjera, 
como todos hacemos, antes que usar palabras italianas, usd vocablos 
gallegos. 

Naturalmente, a las gentes de origen espafiol no nos conviene que 
se establezca la plena prueba del origen espafiol de Colon, porque la 
cuenta que tendriamos que pagar por la infinidad de estatuas suyas, 
que generosamente han regalado en todas partes las colonias italianas, 
seria algo cuantiosa. 

El verdadero origen de Colon, muy posiblemente quedara siempre 
en el misterio. Lo unico fuera de duda es que la grande obra del 
descubrimiento de un Nuevo Mundo, fué obra genuinamente espajiola, 
con dineros de Espafia, hombres de Espafia y buques espafioles. 

Y por esto mismo, los ciudadanos de origen espafiol que vivimos 
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en Boston, no nos resignamos a la idea de haber convertido en esta 
gran ciudad la fiesta del descubrimiento de América, el 12 de Octubre, 
que nosotros los espafioles llamamos “La Fiesta de la Raza,” en una 
fiesta italiana. Siguiendo la misma légica que se ha seguido, si se 
comprueba el origen hebreo de Colon, la fiesta aqui se convertiria en 
una fiesta hebrea, porque hay en Boston tan pocos votantes de origen 
espafiol. 

Colon aparece en Espafia en 1486. Se sabe muy poco de los afios 
anteriores, cuando reside en Portugal. Antes de su llegada al pais 
lusitano, nada se sabe. Si hubiera estado en Génova, dedicado al oficio 
de su padre, pues no habria sido navegante, profesiOn que entonces 
no se aprendia en las academias navales que hoy existen, sino en largos 
y duros afios de lucha con el mar. Todo, pues, es contradictorio en la 
vida de este grande hombre. 

Ahora, para satisfaccion de alguno de mis oyentes, de origen 
irlandés o inglés, diré que entre los tripulantes de las carabelas de 
Colon, venian también un irlandés y un inglés, cuyos nombres podré 
suministrar mas tarde, dos de esos marineros borrachos y vagamundos 
que quedan en los puertos. 

La idea de que las tripulaciones de Colon se formaron con libertos 
de prision, cosa con que mucho he tropezado en mis lecturas en este 
pais, hay que desecharla por completo, pues grandes obras como la 
del descubrimiento de América no se realizan con forzados, como se 
hace una carretera. Al descubrimiento de América vinieron honrados 
hombres de mar y entre ellos varios parientes de los Pinzon, que 


fueron, en el concepto de muchos, los verdaderos héroes de la 
empresa. 


Y por el camino del mar, trazado por Colon y los Pinzon, se des- 
borda el alma audaz, aventurera y heroica de la raza espafiola. En 
menos de 50 afios cruzan el continente en todas direcciones, sin que 
los detenga la muerte, el hambre, las enfermedades, los pantanos, la 
lucha entre ellos mismos. 

Al hablar de los conquistadores espafioles dice el escritor francés 
Jules Mancini, en obra laureada por la Academia Francesa : 

“La gesta de los conquistadores espafioles, es la epopeya sin 
ejemplo de la energia humana. Ningun poema podra nunca cantar 
debidamente su excelsitud, ninguna descripcién podra pintarnos su 
heroismo. Es preciso conocer las altisimas montafias, los desiertos 
infinitos, las exhuberantes selvas y los climas mortiferos de aquel 
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mundo en que todo es colosal, para comprender ‘por los formidables 
obstaculos de hoy, lo que entonces hicieron los conquistadores.’ ” 

Alentaba en ellos un alma de hierro como su armadura. Ni la 
miseria, ni el cansancio, ni la muerte que de continuo amenazaba, 
entibiaron nunca el ardor de los conquistadores. Sostenidos por el 
fanatismo, la codicia y el valor, que la época aquella, representada 
por dichos hombres, habia llevado al paroxismo, los espafioles de los 
siglos XV y XVI, impartieron en la conquista de América el sello de 
sus virtudes heroicas y de sus vicios. 

Se habla mucho y muy especialmente en los textos de los pueblos 
sajones, de la crueldad del conquistador espafiol. Todas las razas han 
sido y siguen siendo crueles con los pueblos conquistados ; no ha sido 
ésto defecto exclusivo del espafiol, en otros conceptos mucho mas 
generoso con los pueblos que ha sometido, como que les ha dado su 
sangre, su idioma, su religion, sus costumbres y su espiritu romantico, 
generoso y altanero. 

De este monopolio de crueldad con los indios, principian a absol- 
vernos muchos autores y digo absolvernos, porque yo cuento con 
orgullo entre mis antepasados a hombres de la conquista. 

El Profesor Chapman, de la Universidad de California, en su 
obra’ no cree, por ejemplo, en ese monopolio de crueldad del espafiol 
con los indios, que atin subsisten, puros 0 mezclados a nuestra raza, 
en los pueblos nuestros, mientras que en la América Sajona, fueron 
totalmente desalojados de sus tierras 0 exterminados y los que aun 
quedan, viven en las reservaciones. Con raz6n dijo un escritor inglés, 
Cunninghame Graham, en una ocasién: ; A donde el espafiol fué, el 
indio lleva calzones ! 

En Estados Unidos, la tradicion espafiola es mucho mayor de lo 
que a primera vista aparece. Tenemos varios hechos muy singulares. 
El primero de ellos que fueron espafioles los que primero cruzaron la 
enorme extensién de lo que hoy es esta gran democracia y el segundo 
que las dos ciudades mas antiguas de los Estados Unidos son funda- 
ciones espafiolas. Asi, pues, la cultura y tradicion europeas fueron los 
espafioles los primeros en traerlas a lo que es esta gran Republica. 

En efecto, después de 100 afios de haber sido descubierta la 
América, solo dos fundaciones existian en este pais, una San Agustin, 
Florida, y la otra en Santa Fe, New Mexico. Solo en 1607 los ingleses 
hicieron una pequefia fundacion en Virginia, seguida de otra en Mas- 


1 Colonial Hispanic America, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 
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sachusetts en 1620. Los holandeses habian establecido un puesto 
comercial en Manhattan Island antes de 1614. 

Ponce de Leon fué quien llegé a Florida en 1513, tierra que aban- 
dono hostilizado por los indios, para volver de Puerto Rico en 1521, 
a planter una colonia de la cual seria Gobernador. Herido por una 
flecha envenenada, regres6 a la Habana y alla murid. Por este tiempo, 
Balboa, descubria el Pacifico, otro gran océano en que Estados Unidos 
tienen fincados su orgullo nacional y grandes intereses. Seria muy 
largo seguir enumerando en orden histdérica las conquistas espafiolas 
en América. 

Como homenaje a los exploradores y conquistadores espajfioles, 
sdlo he apercibido dos manifestaciones: la marca de fabrica de un 
automovil, llamado “De Soto,” y la bella puerta de bronce, en relieve, 
que tiene en Washington el capitolio nacional. Nunca habia oido o 
leido nada sobre tan bella obra de arte, una de las mas bellas que he 
visto en este pais, y al pasar por ella mi sorpresa ante su belleza fué 
enorme. El silencio se explica: alli en los relieves estan algunos de 
los héroes espafioles de la conquista, como Balboa, Pizarro, Cortés y 
esos nombres no interesan mucho a la generalidad de las gentes de 
este pais, pero interesaran, porque las cosas cambian, y sobre todo, 
toca a los maestros de espafiol tratar de promover interés por la his- 
toria de los héroes espafioles, por la literatura nuestra, y asi sera mas 
completa su obra y habra mayor estimulo en el estudio de nuestro 
idioma. 

Esta casi indiferencia sobre lo que acredita a la raza nuestra tal 
vez es una herencia o infiltracidn del sentimiento sajén sobre lo 
espafiol. Véase, por ejemplo, en los textos de ensefianza de este pais, 
en sus enciclopedias populares, la extensién que se da al supuesto 
descubrimiento de América por los “Norsemen,” esto es, los nérdicos, 
los habitantes de Noruega, Suecia y Dinamarca, a quienes llaman 
“los mas habiles y atrevidos navegantes del mundo.” 

Reconozco que suecos y noruegos son grandes hombres de mar, 
como lo son los ingleses, pero yo quiero que se me diga cuales son los 
grandes descubrimientos de estas razas. 

Para mi tengo que los mas grandes descubrimientos geograficos 
han sido obra de los latinos, diré mejor de los iberos, es decir, de los 
navegantes portugueses y espafioles. 

Y toca al profesor de espafiol, con el estudio de nuestro idioma, 
despertar interés en estos asuntos de historia pertinentes a la raza 
nuestra. 
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Por ultimo, hasta el nombre de América parece que nos lo quitan, 
pues aqui cuando se habla de los Estados Unidos, se dice “America,” 
y por esto muchas veces me quedo yo sin entender una intencion, es 
decir, si se esta hablando de todos nosotros los americanos, pues que 
yo también soy americano, del Sur, o sdlo de los Estados Unidos. Y 
por esta discrepancia de léxico, la Doctrina Monroe, la famosa doc- 
trina, se ha prestado a tantas controversias, porque cuando dicen 
“América para los americanos,” nos quedamos sin saber si es América 
para los yankis o América para todos nosotros, los hijos de este Con- 
tinente. Y en ésto debe también intervenir el profesor de espajfiol, 
porque todo esto es una cuestidn idiomatica, con nexos politicos. 

Nuestro concepto geografico de la América es de tres Américas: 
La del Norte, del Centro y del Sur. En la del Norte incluimos a 
México y Canada. Y estras tres Américas, politica, racialmente, se 
han dividido en dos: La América Hispana y la América Sajona. Las 
dos han vivido hasta hace muy pocos afios enteramente separadas la 
una de otra. La una mirando a la del Sur despectivamente y la 
otra mirando a la del Norte con desconfianza. 

Por fortuna, la guerra europea, para confirmar un adagio espajfiol 
que dice: ‘““No hay mal que por bien no venga,” nos aproximd, nos 
puso frente a frente, empujados por la necesidad. Cabe aqui otro 
adagio espafiol, que dice: “El amor y el interés, comen juntos en un 
plato ; el amor pica por horas y el interés cada rato.” 

Cerrados los mercados europeos, no hubo para los pueblos his- 
panoamericanos otro mercado que el de los Estados Unidos y para 
los Estados Unidos surgié el mercado de los paises hispanoamericanos 
y la provision de sus materias primas. Se descubrio que habia busi- 
ness en una escala antes no sospechada y juntos nos dimos las manos, 
nos apreciamos mas y juntos hemos visto la conveniencia de enten- 
dernos mejor. Sin embargo, quedaba el miedo al “Coloso del Norte,” 
al abrazo del oso, que decimos en espafiol, pero el coloso, gobernado 
ya por otros principios y convencido también de que la conquista de 
tierras hoy no vale y que es con la buena voluntad con la cual se crean 
mercados y amigos, no se cansa hoy en dia de darnos buenas pruebas 
de amistad y buen deseo. 

Y mientras tanto los problemas europeos son mas agudos y mas 
graves. Todo parece indicar que es necesario usar el buen sentido y 
comprender y aceptar que en este Continente de Colon debemos 
desarrollar mejores relaciones y constituir una familia que se entienda 
en términos mejores y mas sinceros. 
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Indudablemente, los gobernantes anteriores de este pais, que mucho 
lastimaron el sentimiento latinoamericano, no previan el porvenir. 
Hoy, por fortuna, parece que los Estados Unidos estan reconquis- 
tando el puesto que, por su poder, y recursos, le corresponde entre 
las naciones de este hemisferio. 

En un principio, seguimos el ejemplo de este pais, sacudiendo el 
yugo colonial y copiando luego la Constitucion de Estados Unidos. 
Hasta llamabamos a este pais “la Republica Modelo,” pero luego, 
cuando lo de Panama y otros asuntos, no nos parecié un buen modelo 
y seguimos mirando hacia Europa. Francia era nuestra madre espir- 
itual e Inglaterra y Alemania eran nuestros proveedores especiales. 

Y para completar esta labor, es necesaria la ensefianza del espafiol, 
conjuntamente con un poco de historia y de geografia nuestra. Y 
para entender nuestra historia y geografia es necesario que el maestro 
entienda mejor nuestra gestaciOn, nuestras dificultades. 

En el norte, el colono saj6n no encontro civilizacion indigena 
alguna. Los indios aqui eran nomadas, y desaparecieron al avance de 
los blancos sin dejar vestigios de agricultura ni de ciudades. Asi pudo 
el colono sajOn aqui ir llenando el Continente de mar a mar, a la 
manera del blanco, organizando una cultura propia ; en el sur, el blanco 
espafiol encontré entre los indios una cultura mas avanzada, que no 
ha desaparecido, que ha subsistido y se ha mezclado al espajfiol, de- 
jando sentir sus influencias. 

Y por lo mismo, la gestacion de nuestras democracias ha sido 
dolorosa, con sus guerras civiles, sus dictadores, pero la experiencia 
de los ultimos afios ha demostrado que las dictaduras son gobiernos 
de emergencia y mientras en Hispano América tienden a desaparecer, 
en Europa se van poniendo de moda. 

En esta obra muy grande, de las relaciones interamericanas, en 
esta obra a que esta intimamente vinculado el futuro de los Estados 
Unidos como el de los pueblos nuestros, el profesor de espafiol en 
este pais juega un papel cuya importancia él mismo aun no has 
sospechado. 

En los muchos afios que Ilevo de vivir aqui, he observado hasta 
donde me lo han permitido mis ocupaciones y afanes, el proceso de 
la ensefianza del idioma espafiol. Muchos maestros no comprendieron 
en un principio que la ensefianza del espafiol obedecia aqui a fines 
practicos y tomaron la ensefianza del idioma en forma romantica. En 
efecto, seducidos por la tradicién gloriosa de la literatura espafiola, 
por el arte espafiol, por sus ciudades tan interesantes, su orientacion 
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era definitivamente peninsular. La pronunciacién castellana de la 
“c” y la “z” eran la piedra angular de la ensefianza del idioma, pro- 
nunciacion que, sin duda la mas perfecta, no es la general ni en la 
Espafia misma. 

Y esto no nos producia el menor escozor a los hispanoamericanos, 
que con orgullo llamamos a Espafia la Madre Patria, pero si nos dis- 
gusta la actitud de completa indiferencia hacia lo nuestro. 

El castellano es uno e indivisible. El hombre bien educado de 
Espafia y de Hispano América habla el correcto espafiol y lo escribe 
gramaticalmente. Entre nosotros los colombianos, como imagino sera 
en todas partes, el arte de hablar bien el propio idioma es simple 
cuestion de buena educacion. 

En Colombia se han especializado tal vez mas que en alguno otro 
pais de Hispano América en cuestiones idiomaticas. Colombia ha 
producido figuras que no pueden ser ignoradas por quienes se inte- 
resan en el estudio del castellano. 

Rufino J. Cuervo, bogotano, esta considerado el mas grande filé- 
logo del habla espafiola en el siglo- pasado. Su Diccionario de cons- 
truccion y régimen del habla espafiola esta calificado por los criticos de 
la Peninsula como el mas grande monumento al estudio de nuestro 
idioma. El diccionario de Cuervo se ha dicho es un libro tan propio 
y singular, que ningtin otro idioma, fuera del castellano, lo posee. 

Otra obra del sefior Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas, es uno de los 
libros, ha dicho un critico, mas perfectos y mas utiles que ha inspirado 
la ciencia del lenguaje. Cuervo, admirado por los sabios y fildlogos 
de la Peninsula y de Hispano América, es ignorado aqui por casi la 
mayoria de los interesados en el estudio del idioma espajfiol. 

Recomiendo sus trabajos tan eruditos, tan admirables y profun- 
dos, a cuantos quieran penetrar en los misterios tan interesantes del 
idioma. Su obra El castellano en América sera algo en extremo inte- 
resante para los que se dedican a estos estudios. Cuervo, en colabora- 
cién con Miguel Antonio Caro, escribid la mejor gramatica latina 
qe se ha publicado en idioma espafiol, segin la Academia Espafiola. 
Fué comentador de la gramatica de Bello, otro hispano americano 
famoso en esos estudios. Caro esta considerado como el mejor traduc- 
tor de Virgilio a nuestro idioma. Con referencia a él y Menéndez 
Pelayo, gloria de Espafia, dijo otro erudito colombiano, que atin vive, 
el Dr. Antonio Gomez Restrepo: 

“Caro y Menéndez Pelayo! He aqui dos de los ultimos represen- 
tantes de la grandeza espafiola. Ellos, en esta época de decadencia, 
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recuerdan la vitalidad que en otros tiempos tuvo la raza para producir 
seres superiores, que dejaron vinculados sus nombres a obras memo- 
rables.” 

Del sefior Caro, que también fué politico y Presidente de Colom- 
bia, sera interesante para muchos profesores del idioma espafiol aqui 
leer su ensayo “Del uso en relaciones con el lenguaje.” He leido algu- 
nos de los trabajos de Caro y Cuervo, muy altos para mi, y debo con- 
fesar que su erudicién y profundidad son pasmosas. 

A la inversa, en la América Hispana se da el caso curioso de que, 
en algunas secciones que han vivido en relativo aislamiento, dentro de 
sus montafias, se conservan vocablos, giros y modismos que vinieron 
con los conquistadores y que estan ya en desuso en la Peninsula. Y 
por esta razon, puritanos del idioma que no van muy a fondo en estas 
cuestiones, consideran aquello un espafiol mal hablado, pero que 
resulta solamente un muy castizo espafiol, de sabor anticuado, no 
conocido por ellos. 

Dice Cuervo que las lenguas estan siempre en movimiento de 
transformacion y varian segin las épocas y comarcas. Naturalmente, 
solo observamos los cambios cuando leemos autores y ediciones anti- 
guas, pero la forma, la unidad del idioma, en adelante se conservaran 
mas facilmente por el contacto constante que hoy han traido a los 
pueblos el radio y el aeroplano. Ya no podran disgregarse los idiomas 
por el aislamiento de las secciones, como pas6 con el latin al derrum- 
barse el imperio romano. 

En cuanto a la unidad del idioma espafiol, peninsulares e hispano- 
americanos se han esforzado por conservarla y a este respecto fué 
Colombia la primera nacién en establecer la Academia de la Lengua 
correspondiente de la de Madrid, cuya autoridad se considera suprema 
en asuntos del idioma. Tales Academias Correspondientes existen 
en otras republicas hispanoamericanas. Creo que el inglés no dispone 
del beneficio de una organizacién semejante. 

Por su extension e influencia, la lengua espafiola es la segunda del 
mundo civilizado, la que hablan mas pueblos y la que, después del 
inglés, tiene derecho a pretender la universalidad. Teniendo, pues, en 
cuenta consideraciones de orden histérico, de orden politico, cultural 
y comercial, la ensefianza del espafiol en Estados Unidos es una nece- 
sidad absoluta y por eso los profesores de nuestro idioma deben redo- 
blar su entusiasmo y esfuerzo, mirando a Espafia como a la cuna de 
la cultura hispanica y mirando también a los pueblos nuestros como a 
los pueblos del futuro y de los comunes intereses con Estados Unidos. 
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Y dentro de estas ideas, como algo que admirablemente encaja 
dentro del bien entendido panamericanismo, yo presenté el proyecto 
de un Bureau de Estudiantes Hispanoamericanos, para atraer aqui 
grandes contingentes de jévenes de esos paises, los que van o iban a 
Europa y que hoy van también a muchas otras secciones de este pais. 

Mi proyecto fué elogiado por gobernadores, por los Presidentes 
de Harvard University y del Instituto Tecnologico, fué aprobado por 
la Asociacion de Colegios de New England, cuyo Secretario Dr. Miller 
esta aqui presente, pero tal proyecto no ha ido adelante y ahora veo 
que en el Congreso en Washington presentan un proyecto de ley muy 
amplio para el mismo asunto, es decir, para atraer aqui estudiantes y 
llevar los de aqui a los paises hispanos. 

Puedo decir que con mi proyecto visualicé antes que nadie estos 
asuntos, pero nada se ha hecho y el espiritu “pioneer” de New Eng- 
land debe manifestarse, debe probar que no esta dormido. 

Soston, ciudad sefiorial, ciudad culta, debe convertirse en la Sala- 
manca del Continente Americano, del Nuevo Mundo. Para ello tiene 
tradicion, tiene los medios y solo falta un poco de accion inteligente- 
mente ordenada. Y Boston para mi es New England. Y, en todos 
estos programas, en el desarrollo del buen panamericanismo, el pro- 
fesor de espafiol es factor de la mayor importancia. ; A ellos nuestra 
estimacion y simpatia! El conocimiento que tienen de nuestro idioma, 
y su esfuerzo por difundirlo en este gran pais, hace que los miremos a 
ellos como a miembros de la familia hispana. 


ENRIQUE NARANJO MARTINEZ 


CoLoMBIAN CONSUL 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

















PATRICIO RIGUELTA SPEAKS 


José Maria de Pereda has created many interesting type-charac- 
ters. One whose inception deserves study is Patricio Rigtielta, whom 
Menéndez y Pelayo referred to by the name of “Maquiavelo de 
Coteruco.” 

When Pereda re-established his “Tio Cayetano” to champion con- 
servative ideas,’ he had to contribute most of the articles himself. Of 
the thirty-two numbers of this Segunda época, from September 9, 
1868, to July 4, 1869, more than half of the copy, equivalent to five 
hundred pages of an ordinary book, is signed in full or with the letters 
J.M.P. To show the evils of democracy, Pereda invented the char- 
acter of Patricio Riguelta in three immortal letters. The text of these 
letters follows: 


En El Tio Cayetano, 13 de Diciembre de 1868, No. 6, p. 3 


Sr. D. CAYETANO DE NORIEGA 

Por lo que sea sirvase dar al molde, si a mal no viene, esta satis- 
facion que al respetive manifiesto como es consiguiente. 

Sefior D. Cayetano: Semos en este pueblo treinta vecinos; y yo, 
anque me esté mal en decirlo, tengo angunos albitrios, motivao a lo 
que vivo de mis rentas. 

Siempre tiré poco por la iglesia, y dende mis infancias mas tiernas 
hagase la cuenta que soy ensalzao de lo mas liberal, auto a lo que no 
me pueden ver ni el sefior cura, ni el mayoralgo, ni otra porra de 
faiciosos que han sio aqui siempre los chicofantas y niquitrefes. 

He sofrio presecucién de la josticia horror de veces; y decir si 
de catorce afios a esta banda he sio alcalde, juera hablar de los impo- 
sibles. 

Currientemente acadecié lo de la regolucién de que ya tendra V. 
noticia, en que paece ser que ganamos nusotros; y anque estos servi- 
lones no se dieron por alvertios y tardemos yo y los mios al pié de 
un mes en saberlo, ello jué que lo agolimos guapamente, motivao a 
lo que mandé yo a la ciuda al hijo mayor que ha tuvido escuela y su 
por qué de primeros latines; y diendo el hijo mio a la ciuda trijo 
angunos Boletines del Gobierno que en esta alcaldia mos encultaban ; 
por los cuyos decumentos me enteré de lo que habia que manipular. 

Consiguiente a ello, salimos la mi familia y yo, angunos renteros 


1See “Reactionism in Pereda’s Tio Cayetano, segunda época,” by J. O. 
Swain, in Hispania, February, 1934, Vol. XVII, No. 1. 
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mios y mea ocena de vecinos, toa gente lo giieno, la mejor del lugar, 
bien armaos con lo que hubo a mano y prenunciamos la situacién 
alumbrando ca garrotazo que cantaba el insuncordia a too el que se 
quiso surrecionar contra nusotros. Auto dimpués se tocd a concejo 
por ufragio liberal, como manda la ley, y en votacion de menores 
contrebuyentes salid trunfante aqui la nueva josticia para gloria y 
ornamiento de la inculta Uropa que mos almira y mos ensalza; de 
cuya josticia sali yo alcalde, por delicion universal, en ufragio publico, 
nombrando al infrascrito hijo mio letrado, secretario del ayuntamiento 
por ser presona de toa mi confianza, cosa que no sucedia con el sa- 
liente, que no me podia ver. 

Tengo la sastifacion de poner a retaporcidn contina al subsi- 
guiente, las hiciones de mi mando para los efeutos importunos. 

Primeramente recojimos todos los armamentos ceviles eisistentes 
en los domecilios de los infrascritos servilones y sus mancomunados, 
y les impuse a ca uno el sustento y mantencidn de ocho proves nece- 
sitaos a mesa-mantel y ropa limpia. 

Segundamente, en descargo del infortunio de la vecinda, obligué 
al sefior cura a cantar de balde en intierros naticilios y otros utiles de 
comun aprevechamiento. 

Terceramente, y por el aquel de dar mas ventilamen y jolgura a 
la pradera en que radica, decreté el derrumbe de la iglesia parroquial, 
pudiendo los vecinos arreglarse para la misa festiva con el humilladero 
que radica al saliente de la llosa del mi barrio. 

En este particular no fui secundao por la vecinda maisimen por 
el mujerio, que entendi fenecer entre ellas. Por lo que se limité el caso 
a descolgar las campanas, desarmar los confesonarios y suprimir el 
alumbrado costante de la lampara. 

Cuartamente, desinmortalicé angunos terrenos del comin, y para 
que la gente fuera amafiandose a la manera nacional de la nueva 
agricultura quedéme yo con ellos, por de pronto. 

Quintamente, siendo la ensefianza libre, licencié al maestro con el 
haber que por retaporcion le correspondiera, y di la escuela al infra- 
scrito letrado hijo mio, por el solo interés de dos celemines de maiz 
por cabeza, en lugar de los ocho maquileros que cobraba el saliente 
del fondo monecipal que de este modo se siente mas descansao. 

Tocante a la liberta de encultos, nunca llegué a entenderlo bien; 
pero como no me mamo el deo a buena cuenta de lo resultante en su 
dia sobre aclaratoria que pedi, mandé soltar cinco presos que habia 
en la carcel por garrotazos de mayor cuantia. 
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En estas y otras malos quereres que tiefen mucha mano arriba, 
prevocaron una segunda elicién en que perdimos el trunfo todos los 
guenos, entrando a reinar otras gentes que lo mesmo van con los 
prenunciaos de Madri que yo con los faiciosos de esta vecinda. 

Callome sobre esto lo que es bien corruto por aqui, auto a que el 
gobierno providencial sabra en su dia dar a ca uno su por qué. 

Pero gtieno es que coste por de plonto? lo que es ca uno, y a eso 
voy derejio con lo infrascrito que dejo destipulado: 

Item.—Antayer hacimos yo y los mios una portisién al reguedor 
del concejo con pendones de nuestra propieda y hechura; y el letrado 
hijo mio escribid en ca uno de ellos su ditamen correspondiente en 
letras que paecian de molde y mas gordas que manzanas calabazonas. 
El mio decia “Abajo el setior cura” y el suyo “Abajo los ceviles, vivan 
los ensalzaos’ y asi al respetive los demas. Motivao a lo que al llegar 
en frente de la taberna me alumbraron un morrillazo en salva la parte; 
a lo que contest6 la portision con una descarga de palos y fosileria 
sobre el concejo que estaba en despeztativa en el corral del infrascrito 
establecimiento ; acabando el jaleo con la noche, sin mas aquel que 
tres heridos y dos defuntos de los otros. 

Yo no soy cobicioso, ni tentao a la alabanza de mi mesmo, ni cosa 
que lo valga; pero quiero que coste lo que llevo hecho por la patria, 
por si a mano viene tiene da que cruz o consideracién que darme ; pues 
yo nunca me opondré a esto ni a todo lo que sea regular, ni por uno 
o dos o medio haré un desaire a la fineza del Menisterio... Y si pinto 
el caso valgo para deputao destituyente, por corteda no dejen de 
avotarme; y al respetive de ensalzao, no hay mas que pedir. 

Con que repito, Sr. de Noriega, y con finezas a la familia y demas 
del caso, me restituyo a toda satisfacion con patria y liberta, su incan- 
sable servidor y fino ciudadano. 

PatTRIcIoO RIGUELTA 
J.M.P. 


Patricio Rigiielta—(2d letter—No. 10—p. 3, El Tio Cayetano, 
segunda época) 


Sr. D. CAYETANO DE NORIEGA 

En consonancia de la giiena receicién que el pais liberal, rindié 
al desamen y estipule de mis aztos en ésta, que usté tuvo la honra de 
dar al molde, repito al consiguiente angunos particulares con el mesmo 
ojeuto, respetive al caso. 


2 Note lack of consistency in spelling of “pronto”—*“plonto.” 
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Sr. D. Cayetano: Aqui la tuvimos gorda en el ufragio ultimo, 
motivao al remude de la josticia. Yo y los mios trabajemos bien, pero 
no mos valié delgun albitrio, inclusen tres palizas repartias a tiempo 
en lugares convinientes al efeuto, y angunos disparos de fosil en la 
Casa-concejo, contra los serviles que nos acorralaban alreguedor de 
la mesa votante. 

El letrado hijo mio, de que ya tiene V. conocencia, estuvo a la 
altura de su magesta de secretario; y él es lo unico que se ha podio 
conservar de los nuestros en el monecipio, y eso a manera de corres- 
pondiencia transitable, u avenio convencional. 

Motivao a estas y otras, hemos tenio los ensalzaos angunas cer- 
cunferiencias en la sacristia de la Iglesia, como punto nacional y 
conviniente al caso; y en estas circunferiencias he echao cinco pedri- 
ques a sastifacion de los concurrentes, sobre todo del letrado suso- 
dicho hijo mio que es una sinfonia, tocante a voz y palabra fina. 

Por conceuto de éste y otros giienos liberales de mi bando, y soy 
quien para espirar a da — que silla mas reluciente que la de esta alcal- 
dia; y como al mesmo tiempo me han informao de que la indireuta 
de mi anterior relate, tocante a ser destituyente por ufragio nacional, 
ha tenio manifica encarnacién en el animo liberal, me he resinao al 
caso concerniente, espenzando por amafiar, con el auxilio del letrado 
infrascrito hijo mio, una soflana que va a retaporcion para los efeutos 
consiguientes, y quiero que me dé tamién al molde. 

Auto a ello la espongo en todo su auge y consonancia, digiendo: 

Don Patricio RIGUELTA, natural de estos reinos nacionales y 
sus islas contingentes, hijo de padres naturales, ya difuntos; mayor 
de eda, nutrio de carnes y no mal aparecio; desaminao en sus infan- 
cias en ortografia gramatical y cuentas hasta mediopartir y partir por 
entero, hoy dia albitrante y con otras industrias saludables, pudien- 
tente y de arraigo, 


A To EL OrBE TIRRAQUEO DE LA ESPANA 


Digo al respetive: 

Que me ofrezco a dir, por mi y ante mi, y segun mis peculios, y 
sin el sustipendio de tanto mas cuanto, a las Cortes del Congreso, por 
ufragio liberal al resultante de lo que estipulo al calce, imargen o 
continacion : 

Soy liberal ensalzao desde mis tiernas joventudes y espencé mi 
carrera a los seis afios descalabrando al sefior cura, y destrozandole 
seis cerojales y un camueso. — Nunca aprendi en la escuela el cate- 
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cismo; y por no comulgar por Pascua Florida, me anunciaron con 
otros fieles a la puerta de la iglesia nueve afios relativos, en los tiempos 
inominiosos de los serviles amoderaos y otros a igual respeuto. Han 
llovio sobre mis costillas muchisimos palos de la autoridad por pre- 
nunciamiento contra el mandato constituido no segun mis inclinacio- 
nes, y la carcel me conoce mucho por delitos al respetive. No ha sio 
quién dengun alcalde servil para sacarme un real por contrebucién 
que he sio el primero a pagar cuando han imperao los mios de nuso- 
tros; y por tirria a los tiranos, y no quisiendo que se beneficien ellos 
el sudor de los pobres, los de este pueblo y colindantes se han servio 
siempre en sales y tabacos de mano del letrado hijo mio, que se lo 
porcuraba a medio precio, respetive al de los estancos y follines. 

Asi soy yo por lo que toca a endenantes y de presente. 

Pos évate ahora pa el dia de mafiana. 

Si me votais con el ufragio, ya veréis lo que es canela. 

Si por vusotros llego a entrar en el Congreso de las Cortes, por 
darbos gusto seré capaz de votar por el mismo Pateta si le queréis. 
Posupuesto na de quintas, na de curas, na de Papa, na de rey, na de 
ensefianza, na de mortalizacién, na de hipotecas, na de comercio, na 
de trabajo, na de garrote vil, y na de contrebucion. ; Abajo con ello! 
; Viva la libertad! El que sea mas listo que mas apande, y buen pro- 
vecho le haga, que asi nos hizo Dios, y por eso los deos de la mano no 
son iguales. 

Item. — Me comprometo a no pedir sustipendios nacionales, si 
no es pa mi presona, pa el letrado hijo mio, pa mis parientes cercanos, 
pa los ensalzaos de esta vecinda y pa los que me voten en el ufragio, 
que bien lo merecemos si trunfamos. 

Item.— A la vera del gobierno providencial seré un precuraor 
costante de too el reondel de la provincia liberal; y alvierto que a 
emportuno y osiquioso denguno me echa la pata, pues ocho horas de 
una senta apegao a una puerta, ya me costa, a lo que saben; y porque 
valga la mia hago yo presa a un novillo si a mano viene. 

Item. — Por toos estos trabajos no almitiré sustipendio de arancel, 
sino lo que gienamente quiera apurrir la fineza de los interesados. 

Item.—Soy recio de voz; resisto hora y media gritando, y sé de 
memoria tres pedriques, liberales que no tienen giielta anque les haga 
la contra el sécula sinfinito. 

2 Vos convengo asi? Pus, en otro caso, pedir sin corteda, que yo 
a too me allano, porque me creo capaz de los imposibles. 

Y si no vos sastifacen promesas, tamién me comprometo a firmar 
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un decumento en que costen las mias y a comérmele en el dia de 
mafiana si falto a ellas. 

En toas las maneras no vos aceleréis, y fijarvos bien en lo que 
semos unos y otros. Con hombres como yo, trunfaremos; con los 
otros mos perdimos. 

Al consiguiente de ello quiero que coste, y asi lo firmo con esta 
fecha, presente el letrado hijo mio que dara fe en su dia. 


PATRICIO RIGUELTA 
J.M.P. 


Patricio Rigtielta (3d Part) El Tio Cayetano, 20 de Junio, No. 31, 

p. 3 (No. 3, 20 June) 
Sr. D. CAYETANO DE NORIEGA 

Repito tercera diligencia en letra de molde en su ilustre papel, para 
que del auto tenga conocimiento el vecindario de toa la provincia y sus 
islas alicientes: item, de como con esta fecha derijo al menisterio de 
Madri con el ditamen del letrado hijo mio que le manipuldé, un memo- 
rial que copio al calce y se vera al consiguiente. 

Repito la sali y la liberta que se desea con Patria y Constitucion 
impopular. 

Patricio RIGUELTA 


“Sr. Menistro de jomento del menisterio ejecutivo: 

Enterado de los patridticos 4animos de V. E. excelentisima al pre- 
mulgar con el afeuto de las Cortes del Congreso el Pantaleén Nacional 
pa toas las vitimas defuntas de angun lustre y pertinencia, el suso- 
dicho letrado hijo mio, de quien V. E. excelentisima debe tener da 
que noticia, reflixioné de plonto que un mayor escendiente, provi- 
niente en linea reuta de nuestra casta liberal, habia fenecio en en- 
cuentro de mayor graveda con faiciosos de la faicién de Sanz, y que 
dicho escendiente debia de hallarse eisistente en hueso en el campo- 
santo que fué declarado pasto de aprovechamiento comun en mi ante- 
rior dominio, el afio liberal de 1854. A auto de esto el letrado hijo mio 
platicé con su saber toas las imestigaciones del caso, auxiliado, con 
perdon de V. E. excelentisima de un menistro de su confianza, del 
padre del actual enterrador y del sacristan de la parroquia, viejo de 
por suyo muy impuesto de todos los sucesos foturos de otros tiempos 
relative al pueblo; y todos juimos contestes y conciertos en que en 
el punto lindante de norte a sur con sepolturas desconocias, y de dere- 
cha y esquierda con otras dos tamién ignorantes, radicaba el escen- 
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diente liberal de mi familia para los efectos de la ley sobre el in- 
frascrito Pantaleon Nacional de hombres de lustre. 

Pero como resulta de que habiéndose dejado a pasto de comun 
aprovechamiento el susodicho camposanto, como Ilevo estipulado, ha 
habido casos postiriores de soterrarse en él angunas reses mayores y 
menores, a mis primeras indicatorias sobre el desentierre del infras- 
crito pariente liberal de mi familia, echése encima el monecipio mi 
sucesor que es realista y, con respeto de V. E. excelentisima, neo por 
todos los cuatro remos, sostuviendo su derecho de que se dejara 
intauta la sepoltura, por respeto a los huesos que, asina juesen de 
varon humano como de animal cuadruipedo, no eran los llamados a 
residir en el Pantaleén de ésa, hecho para gente de muchas campa- 
nillas, como V. E. excelentisima en el dia de mafiana que fenezca. — 
Sostuve yo con el letrado hijo mio que los primeros concurrentes al 
Pantaleén de lustre habian de ser los que finaron en el servicio de la 
causa liberal de los ensalzaos que mandamos ahora. Afirmé el mone- 
cipio que no habia tal cosa; y en esto Ilegé el démine de la escuela y 
aseguré que tenia constancia y esistencia de que en la sepoltura sefia- 
lada por musotros no podia haber otra cosa que el telar, o calaver en 
hueso puro y liquido de un rocin de cria; que por mas sefias el rocin 
fué suyo y se le desgraciéd rodando con una carga de maiz que llevaba 
al molino en compafiia de su sobrina Nestasia, por mal mote Ja polida, 
a causa de estar en pocas carnes siempre y algo baja de la color. 

En éstas y otras declaraciones, y pa cortar por lo sano, determindse 
por el monecipio que se regolvieran los huesos del defunto y que se 
desaminaran por competente autorida para el efeuto al objeuto. 

Consiguientemente, procididse al desentierre delante del cerrujano 
asalariado siendo testigos el susodicho letrado hijo mio, el sefior 
maestro infrascrito de la escuela, los concejales del ayuntamiento y 
los vecinos de mayor eda. 

Salieron los primeros huesos, y desaminaos por el desaminante 
dijo pertenecer a los remos detraseros de la bestia del démine; salié 
luego la calavera y a naide mas que a mi y al letrado hijo mio dejé 
duda de que era pertiniciente a la mesma bestia. Lo mesmo dijo el 
desaminante de un cuadril y de la paletilla esquierda. 

Pero yo que no me mamo el deo y recordaba bien la semelitura 
de mi pariente, declaré en el auto que habiendo sido en vida hombre 
de mucha espalda, sobrecargao de ella hacia los hombros, estebao de 
patas y muy sacao de morros, bien podia aquel esqueleto ser el suyo 
tan bien como del rocin del démine. Y, en efeuto, a ello otorgé el 
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susodicho letrado hijo mio, y no declararon menos los vecinos de 
mayor eda que habian conocido al defunto y fueron de ditamen de 
que si el telar de huesos no era de mi pariente, podia muy bien serlo 
lo mismo que del rocin infrascrito. 

Con esta declaracién, que fué ditamen de mayoria por ocho votos, 
toos de mayor eda y primeros contrebuyentes, cargué los huesos en un 
saco y los mandé al carro-cerril acompafiados del susodicho letrado 
hijo mio que los hacia salva cada cinco minutos con una escopeta de 
dos cafiones que al efeuto llevaba, siguiéndoles hasta ésa con el efeuto 
de hacer la entrega competente y certificar con satisfacién de todos 
los honores que a la llegada los destipulen los voluntarios de la liberta ; 
no dudando que V. E. excelentisima al recibo de los mesmos huesos 
sabra tratarlos como a cosa propia. 

De paso recomiendo a V. E. excelentisima el susodicho letrado 
hijo mio que, como podra ver, es mozo de arte, con guiena pluma y 
mejor genial, auto para el servicio de la liberta o da que empleo que 
se le quiera dar a la vera de V. E. excelentisima. 

Por los huesos no pido na, que soy, gracias a Dios, hombre 
pudiente y desprendio, y si se me dan las gracias y la tesoreria de este 
ayuntamiento, con la cruz que tengan por ahi mas de sobra, quedaré 
tan campante como unas pascuas. 

Aqui se ha jurao la Constitucién como si no se jurara. La juremos 
yo y el letrado hijo mio, y pa eso me costo el libro real y medio, que 
el monecipio ni quiso comprarle ni meterse en juramentos de ninguna 
clase... Se me fetira que estos picaros concejales la van a hacer tan 
aina como se levanten los realistas. No lo digo por chisme ni mal 
querer; pero si a mi no se me hubiera arrancao el mando de este 
pueblo, otro gallo mos cantara a los ensalzaos. 

Y con esto no cansa mas la atencién de V. E. excelentisima el que 
se ofrece finamente de V. E. excelentisima con Pantaleon, Liberta y 
Constitucién riciente, y a sus pieses se homilla para los efeutos de la 
ley.® 

Patricio RIGUELTA 
J. M. P. 
James O. Swain 


8 Quiero expresar piblicamente mi gratitud al genial director de la Biblioteca 


Municipal, Sr. don Tomas Maza Solano, que comparé esta copia con el original 
de dicha biblioteca. 




















DEVELOPMENT OF XAVIER ICAZA AS LEADER IN 
THE ESTRIDENTISTA SCHOOL OF MEXI- 
CAN LITERATURE 


In Mexico, the Revolution of 1910 and subsequent years was a 
dissolving force which affected all social classes. During this epoch 
thousands of men ceased to be men; were transformed into irrespon- 
sible instruments of something omnipotent. “The revolution,” says 
a soldier in Los de abajo,’ “is a hurricane, and the man who abandons 
himself to it is no longer a man—he is a dry leaf swept by the wind.” 
Its greatness and its results can be debated, but nobody can deny that 
from this destroying hurricane a country was reborn. Statistical 
books contain the facts of the economic and political development 
of Mexico since that time; the novels and poetry are a ledger of the 
spiritual travail of the Mexican people, still blindly seeking their form 
of expression. 

The revolution was crude and loud: it was battle and cannon fire 
and stentorian hopes, futility and false creeds, land-seizures and 
strikes, bastard ambitions and strutting generals. To keep pace with 
this turmoil, literature had to strike hard and act quickly. There was 
not time for an Alfonso Reyes of the milder diplomatic traditions, 
no Justo Sierra, nor Amado Nervo, uttering from ivory towers to 
the revolution: “Don’t forget to be intelligent.” There appeared, 
then, as a result of the force of violent and sudden happenings, “es- 
tridentismo” or “expressionism” in Mexican literature, just as fol- 
lowing the World War the ferments spread by cubism and futurism 
in France culminated in the Dadaist and Surrealist revolts. “Estri- 
dentismo” is the theory or practice in writing of freely expressing 
one’s inner or subjective emotions and sensations. It has included 
interpretations of life in stylized and distorted scenes, and characters 
symbolic of reality, usually presented so as to reflect the subjective 
state of the chief character. 

Icaza himself, who has become the chief exponent of “estriden- 
tismo” owing to the influence of his book, Panchito Chapopote,? real- 
izes that the revolution had far-reaching aftereffects in the field of 
Mexican letters: “La Revolucién ha sacudido la intelectualidad y ésta 


1 Mariano Azuela, Los de abajo. First published in El Paso del Norte, 
El Paso, Texas, 1916. 


2 Mexico, Editorial Cultura, 1928. 
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comienza a ser fecunda.”* The revolution turned the attention of 
the Mexicans to themselves ; they forgot to copy the writings of other 
countries, became engrossed with their own problems and own meth- 
ods of presenting them: 


Comienzan a escribirse novelas mexicanas con nombre mexicano, pro- 
blemas mexicanos y gente mexicana. La poesia cobra matiz original, 
vigor inusitado. Fluye con un afan nacionalista antes desconocido.® 


Icaza has become absorbed in the Mexican environment with his 
novel, Panchito Chapopote, a loud and vibrant tale of the Mexican 
tropics. He has had no time for leisurely characterizations or plot 
complications ; the colors are slapped on, the sharp and overpowering 
colors of Vera Cruz: the dense vegetation, palm trees, jabbering par- 
rots, circling buzzards, the dance, the song, the odors of the oil revo- 
lution. Indeed, Panchito Chapopote is impregnated with the tuneful 
and syncopated spirit of the rumba. Porfiriata is the dancer, and 
he appears periodically throughout the entire story to dance his 
rumba. Revolutions come and go, but Porfiriata dances on: 


Viva la rumba, viva la juerga 
y que viva el Gobierno 
y que viva su madre 
y viva Porfiriata, 


Pues yo soy Porfiriata, sefiores 
y les voy a rumbiar 
y les voy a rumbiar 
porque soy Porfiriata ...* 


The story of Xavier Icaza’s novel is simple. Panchito Chapopote 
—the young protagonist for whom the story is named—the clerk to 
the Alcalde of Tepetate, has been refused by the girl he loves. Sud- 
denly he is able to sell a piece of property (which up to this time 
would grow nothing because of the “cursed” oil in the soil) for a 
fabulous sum, to him, and goes to Vera Cruz where he leads a life 
of debauchery. Between drinks of tequila in the company of a mulat- 
tress, he tells her his story. In a fit of sentimentalism he determines 
to return to Tepetate and get married. He comes back to his native 


8 Xavier Icaza, La revolucién mexicana y la literatura (Conferencias del 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, 1934), p. 31. 


* Idem, Panchito Chapopote, p. 90. 
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town, now deprived of all its former charm by American industrial- 
ism, and is enabled through his wealth to marry his former sweet- 
heart, Amalia Maria Dolores. He is caught in the revolution; he is 
held for ransom, though later released. When the army sweeps on 
he is shot through the head by a stray bullet in a moment of too idle 
curiosity, and the author brutally announces to his hero that he has 
no more use for him anyway. The revolution is finally suppressed, 
thanks to further American intervention, but the government must 
now grant more favors to Uncle Sam, and the way is paved for still 
more intervention in Mexico by the United States.® 

We see portrayed through the subjective workings of Panchito’s 
mind, in addition to the episodes in his own life, the bickerings of 
the English and American financial magnates over the oil lands of 
Mexico, the endless dances of Porfiriata (who symbolizes the Indian), 
the roar and stench of the revolution: the revolution with its achieve- 
ments and failures, its generals, presidents, chieftains and temporary 
chieftains, and its buzzards who cry, “Cannon fodder, we want can- 
non fodder!” The many aspects of the upheaval are viewed through 
the eyes of Panchito as he drifts aimlessly from place to place. We 
are witnessing, in reality, Icaza’s reactions to what he has seen take 
place in Mexico. 

His first books show little evidence of these impressions, but grad- 
ually as he realizes that the Mexican people are losing interest in the 
reforms which they had fought for, his writings acquire a more 
strident and urgent tone. To a further understanding of Icaza’s 
work, we must realize that he witnessed not only the destruction of 
the Mexican aristocracy—the society of the wealthy landholders or 
hacendados—of which he was born a member, but also saw the fail- 
ure of the new regime to materialize as anticipated. 

Icaza® recalls his early life on the ranch of his grandparents in 
one of his short novels in Gente mexicana,’ entitled ““Unos nacen con 
estrella.” Indeed, the character of Dofia Gertrudis, owner of the 
hacienda in the story, is none other than the grandmother of Icaza 
of the Lépez-Negrete family, the owner of the Sombreretillo ranch. 
In 1905, Xavier Icaza went to Mexico City to continue his education. 


5 Cf. Carleton Beals, Mexican Mase (New York, Lippincott Company, 
1931), pp. 259-65. 


® Xavier Icaza was born in Durango on October 2, 1892. 


7 Idem, Gente mexicana (Mexico, Imprenta de la Viuda e Hijos de Aurelio 
D. Lara, 1924). 
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His first novel, Dilema,* was inspired, no doubt, by his experiences 
and observations of the elite society in the capital during this period. 

In 1919, after two years in the United States, where he studied 
music and literature, he moved to tropical Mexico, first to Tampico, 
then to the Huasteca, finally to Vera Cruz in the town of Jalapa. In 
1920, Icaza married Ana Guido, who assisted him in the preparation 
of Dilema, and to whom the book is dedicated. 

Eduardo Villasefior, in 1925, described him as “indefatigable in 
his work, resting only from necessity.” 

Tiene una gran inquietud por todas las cosas. Le preocupan los pro- 
blemas juridicos y politicos de México y con una gran claridad, percibe 
problemas y situaciones, saliéndose del campo estrecho de una aristocracia 
de familia en que siempre ha vivido. Le preocupan, ademas, los problemas 


de sus amigos y se ocupa en resolverlos, con tanto entusiasmo como si 
fueran propios.® 


Since then, Icaza has moved again to Mexico City, where he 
maintains law offices and also writes novels, works of criticism, and 
magazine articles. 

His first novel to win attention was Dilema, a story of society life 
in Mexico City. The plot centers around the girl, Isabel Cervantes, 
who has to choose between two men, the penniless man who loves her, 
or the society man who can support her in the manner to which she 
is accustomed. She chooses the latter, sacrificing herself to the mores 
of the society in which she has been brought up. Dilema is definitely 
a “first” novel, and as such lacks the virility of Icaza’s later works. 

Xavier Icaza’s sojourn in Vera Cruz awakened in him the need 
for further writing in order to arouse Mexico from the lethargy into 
which she had fallen: 

El pueblo se alza de hombros. Los campesinos se organizan y se 
arman. En el resto del pais, indiferencia. No gusta de discutir, o realizar 
ideas. Contintia sordo al filésofo, al periodista, al héroe. El pueblo no 
hace caso. Rie, baila o llora, atenta a la diaria necesidad.’® 


The result, then, was the appearance of Nuestros héroes y nuestra 
juventud,' Gente mexicana, Magnavoz 1926, and Panchito Chapo- 
pote. 


8 Idem, Dilema (Mexico, Editorial Botas, 1921). 
® Eduardo Villasefior, Revista de Revistas, January 25, 1925. 


10 Xavier Icaza, Magnavoz 1926 (Mexico, Imprenta, Los Talleres Graficos 
del Gobierno de Veracruz, 1926). 


11 Jdem, Nuestros héroes y nuestra juventud (Mexico, 1923). 
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The three short novels—“Unos nacen con estrella,” “La ha- 
cienda,” and “Campo de flores”—which comprise Gente mexicana are 
typically Mexican and point the way to Icaza’s estridentista style in 
his later books. In “Unos nacen con estrella” the action centers 
around the life of Elias Lopez, the servant of a rich young fellow, 
who eventually becomes a revolutionary leader. Elias follows his 
senorito through all kinds of strange adventures. All the capacity for 
suffering and pain is found in this poor soul, Elias Lopez, who, 
according to Dofia Gertrudis, “es como los colchones que sélo estén 
buenos a fuerza de varagzos.” He is a good worker, but he lacks 
fortitude, spirit, and virility, and this, in the Mexico of the revolution, 
is fatal. After the death of his master, Elias is obliged to work in 
one of the provincial post offices. And, following his destiny, he lets 
himself be cruelly exploited by his new master, who even cheats him 
out of his wages. After each revolutionary movement, this poor 
Elias is more trampled under foot. His only ambition, which he never 
achieves, is that of becoming postmaster, so that he can read every- 
one’s mail without fear of being punished. At the end we find him 
lying drowned in the road after a terrific cloudburst. 

The second story is “La hacienda,” and in it, too, Icaza paints for 
us the picture of another unfortunate individual who is unjustly 
treated by the revolution. This time, however, the victim is Oscar 
Villalba, who owns a large hacienda, La San Cristobal, and is well 
loved by his peons. Every time “que soplan vientos revolucionarios,” 
he gives his people small plots of ground and organizes them into 
baseball teams to keep them out of mischief. 

The very embodiment of resentment, envy, and impotence is 
found in Raul Ferras. Ferras cannot tolerate a man so fortunate in 
life as his former schoolfellow, Oscar Villalba. All the humiliations 
which he has suffered in his luckless life as an immigrant have to be 
paid by someone, and that someone is Oscar. With this in mind, 
Ferras goes to Villalba’s hacienda to preach revendicating doctrines 
to the Indians who are peacefully tilling the soil. 

Raul Ferras succeeds in convincing the peons that they are the 
legitimate owners of the land, and that the present owners have 
usurped their rights. Villalba arrives at the hacienda, and the in- 
evitable clash between him and his faithful Indians, and the rebellious 
element headed by Ferras, takes place. The story ends with the as- 
sassination of Villalba. 

In Gente mexicana, Icaza depicts the effect that social change has 
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had on different individual Mexicans. He draws a realistic picture, 
and one which arouses interest. 

Another hint as to the development of Icaza’s style is given in 
one of his treatises, Magnavoz 1926, where he first initiates his stac- 
cato, vibrant, questioning, and blaring style in a further effort to 
draw attention to his impressions of the Mexico of 1926.'* 

Magnavoz 1926, nonfictional in character, is an ideal companion 
to Panchito Chapopote. Magnavoz 1926 states Xavier Icaza’s ideas; 
Panchito Chapopote acts them out for us. The two books are an open 
challenge to the Mexican people to arise against foreign intervention 
and to develop Mexico for themselves. 

Xavier Icaza is definitely a stylist, and as such has been greatly 
interested in the technique of creating characters and plots. Daniel 
Cosio Villegas, as early as 1923, remarked that Icaza was “un verda- 
dero gimnasta de la novela.””** 


Al paso que leia, hacia disecciones, analisis y comparaciones. Algunas 
veces no se contentaba con esto, sino que hacia breves restimenes escritos 
de las novelas de sus autores favoritos, para ver claramente como se ena- 
moraban los personajes, como se alejaban y como volvian a juntarse.** 


With the culmination of his estridentismo in Panchito Chapopote, 
he has followed in some respects the methods of the Surrealists.** 
Though he sometimes surrenders himself to the spontaneous flow of 


12 An excerpt from Magnavoz 1926, pp. 25-27: 


“Después de la bola, Mexico esta decidido a ser el mismo. Pero entretanto, 
la inmensa mayoria de sus hijos arrastra inutil existencia vegetativa.” 

“Elecciones. El pueblo no acude a las urnas.” 

“El pueblo existe. El pueblo no existe.” 

Un Preconero Aupaz: “; Mi reino y el Caballito por un pueblo!” 

Un Reaccionario: “El Pueblo estorba. Necesitamos trabajar.” 

Ex Magstro Misrionero: “Indio, ;por qué estas triste?” 

Ex Inpro: “; Quen sabe, sifior !” 

Et Magstro: “Alégrate. La revolucién redentora triunfé.” 

Ex Inpro: “; Quen sabe, sifior !” 

Ex Magstro: “Indio, ;estas satisfecho?... Indio, ;que quieres, pues?” 

Ex Inpro: “; Quen sabe, sifior !” 


18 Daniel Cosio Villegas, Prélogo to Gente mexicana, p. 10. 
14 bid. 


15 An excerpt from Panchito Chapopote, p. 76: 

Ex Autor: “Muérete ya, Panchito. Ya no te necesito. Con tu boda y tu 
plagio, tu razén de ser ha terminado. Tu existencia no tiene justificacién.” 

PaNncHITo CHAPAPOTE: “;Qué cosa? ;Qué cosa? (Panchito Chapapote no 
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images as they emerge from his subconscious mind, he does not rely 
on automatic writing. He has not taken us into such curious spheres 
as the Surrealists with their fantastic and ghostly people: men who 
look like machines and machines like men, robots and shimmering 
apparitions of objects, limbs, and lines; but he has implanted loud- 
speakers on the three mountains, Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl, and 
Orizaba, through which come voices from Moscow, Rome, New York, 
and the Alps: The voices of scientific gentlemen, students of America, 
Romain Rolland, Alfonso Reyes, Diego Rivera, and the lament of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

Xavier Icaza has taken native themes, and in his own way, helped 
to create a native literature. At the same time he has protested against 
all the efforts to tie literature or art to any one class. According to 
him literature must not be turned into an opiate: It is better to de- 
nounce someone and break something than to resign oneself to in- 
action. He feels that any means is justifiable to arouse his country 
from inertia, to awaken his people to their sense of responsibility. 

He has played pranks with logic, syntax, and rhetoric in order 
to upset outworn concepts, to prove by exaggeration the necessity for 
change. He has acquired an ostentatious technique, a flair for theatri- 
cal presentation of his subject, which has proved successful. 

The most earnest and original efforts in literature since romanti- 
cism have been a search for something beyond the limits of person- 
ality and of literature itself. The task of the literary revolters has 
been Promethean, and sometimes desperate, but one cannot ignore 
the struggle of man and the artist to transcend themselves. Whether 
Xavier Icaza will continue to write in the manner which he has laid 
out for himself, whether he will strike out for something still differ- 
ent, or whether he will return to the more conventional form of his 
earlier books, we can but surmise. Still we may note two trends: 
He has carried his estridentismo over into his “theater,” which in- 
cludes Retablo de Nuestra Setora de Guadalupe** and Trajectoria;™" 


entiende. Interroga a todos con la vista. Nadie contesta. Fuera de él, ninguno 
escucha el dialogo.) 

Ex Autor: “Si, que te acabes de morir. Ya estorbas. No haces falta. Apt- 
rate a acabar. Tu viaje ya es iniutil.” 

Pancuito CHaApopote: “Quiero vivir. ; Quiero ir al viejo mundo en vapor! 
Quiero ‘actuar.’ No le hago mal a nadie. Soy bueno. No molesto.” 


16 Mexico, Editorial Cultura, 1931. 


17 Mexico, Imprenta de Los Talleres Graficos del Museo Nacional de Ar- 
queologia, Historia y Etnografia, 1936. 
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but has entirely rejected it in Marea encendida,** his first book of 
poems. 

Both Retablo de Nuestra Seiora de Guadalupe and Trajectoria 
are dramatic in form, but would present such difficulties in presenta- 
tion, that they were surely never intended to be staged. Retablo de 
Nuestra Setiora de Guadalupe was written in commemoration of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the well-known apparition of the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe (1631-1931), the patron saint of Mexico. To the 
story of the apparition of the Virgin, Icaza has added a whimsically 
effective explanation. The Virgin in her celestial domain becomes 
aware of the fact that her recently acquired children, the Mexican 
Indians, are reverting to the worship of their pagan deities. To save 
them she decides upon a miracle, and her image appears to them en- 
graved on the cloak of an Indian, Juan Diego. This miracle restores 
the faith of the faltering Indians, and the Virgin becomes “La Virgin 
Maria Guadalupana, La Patrona de Mexico, La Madre de los Indios, 
La Avanzada de Anahuac, Su Mas Firme Baluarte.”® 

Trajectoria, as the name implies, is a historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the Mexican Nation, presented more in the form of a 
dramatic reading than in the likeness of a true play. The protagonists 
in Trajectoria are the people who helped to make Mexican history— 
the Indians, priests, dictators, military chieftains, reformers, legisla- 
tors, and educators, and they all voice the opinions held by them 
during their periods of existence. The piece is divided into five parts 
or “acts,” “Introduction,” “The Three Guarantees,” “The Rights of 
Man,” “Land and Liberty,” and “At the Crossroads” ; and maintains, 
as does Retablo de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, the estridentismo 
of Panchito Chapopote. 

It is not often that a writer brings out his first book of verse when 
he has already a dozen books of prose to his credit. But such is the 
case of Xavier Icaza with the appearance of Marea encendida (“High 
Tide’), a book of fifty-six poems in modern free verse. Marea en- 
cendida can be said to be a “poem of the family,’ whose theme is the 
love of man for woman—sweetheart, wife, and then mother—and 
the reflection of her love for him. The poems are divided into 
three groups, “Arrebato de Amor (“Courtship”), “Calor de Nido” 
(“Honeymoon”), and “La Cosecha” (“Marriage”), and in each love 
is the guiding condition—the encouragement in the daily task as 


18 Mexico, Imprenta de Los Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1937. 
19 Xavier Icaza, Retablo de Nuestra Setiora de Guadalupe, p. 78. 
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well as the alleviation of sorrow. The poems in the first part are 
often abstract, the others less so; still, despite the subjectiveness of 
the entire book, there is none of the stylized affectation, none of the 
strident, harsh, or cutting tone of his prose works. 

Marea encendida is the most universally human contribution that 
Xavier Icaza has made to date, though he is still a man in the prime 
of life, culturally fitted for more comprehensive studies in the future. 
In Marea encendida he has put aside his efforts to arouse men to 
action, abandoned for the moment his estridentismo, allowed his 
poetic nature free reign, and in doing so has produced a work of 
beauty. Undoubtedly autobiographical, Marea encendida will appeal 
to an infinite number of men and women, who will relive with 
Xavier Icaza the same feelings and memories. Marea encendida is 
the autobiography of a man happy in his family life, and Xavier 
Icaza acknowledges it in the words of Amado Nervo, “Vida, nada me 
debes, Vida estamos en pas.” In spite of the optimistic tone of the 
book as a whole, it ends sadly. The poet views with regret the rapid 
passing of life, and contemplates, from the heights of his maturity, 
the inevitable descent into death: 


El amor y la muerte mandan siempre 

y el amor es volcan que se puede apagar, 

y la muerte es la hermana 

a quien nadie desea y que a todos abraza.”° 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF XAVIER ICAZA 


NOVELS 
Dilema (1921) 
Gente mexicana (1924) 
Panchito Chapopote (1928) 

PLays 


Retablo de Nuestra Setiora de Guadalupe (1931) 
Trayectoria (1936) 


POETRY 
Marea encendida (1937) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Nietzsche (1919) 
Acerca de Carlyle (ensayo) (1921) 


20 Jdem, Marea encendida, p. 147. 
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Nuestros héroes y nuestra juventud (1923) 
Magnavoz 1926 (1926) 

Marxismo y antimarxismo (1934) 

La revolucién mexicana y la literatura (1934) 
La tragedia del régimen actual (1935) 
Cuadernos de derecho obrero (1935) 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF IBERO-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Whatever may be our political attitude toward the European 
crises or our judgment of their effects on modern culture, there is 
one fact becoming clearer to us every passing day: in the measure 
with which democratic ideals and democratic culture are driven from 
their last strongholds in Europe our own interests in the present-day 
literary culture of European nations is steadily declining and we are 
seeking with some concern new signs of the productive vigor of demo- 
cratic ideals in the literary culture of our American republics. This 
interest in the literature of Latin America is not wholly, nor even 
chiefly, due to the defeat of democracy in Europe, for it has existed 
in weak forms of intercultural influences for at least a century. But 
the European situation has accelerated this, what we might call, 
Americanization of our interests, and has given us occasion to in- 
spect the literary production of the countries of our own continent. 
A mere statistical count of the increase during the last few years in 
the number of critical items concerned with the literatures of the 
countries to the south of us should set at ease any doubt we may 
have as to the genuineness and vitality of this movement. But a more 
eloquent proof is closer at hand. 

This summer, for the first time in history, teachers of Latin- 
American literature in the United States and in Latin America met 
in Mexico City to discuss this very movement and to formulate plans 
for unifying and organizing their material of instruction with a view 
to increasing its diffusion. This Congress on the Teaching of Ibero- 
American Literature was successful beyond all expectations. Some 
thirty-five delegates came from the United States alone, as many 
represented the institutions of higher education in Mexico, and all but 
four or five of the Latin-American countries sent official representa- 
tives. Spanish was the official language of the conference and its use 
served to unify the actions of the representatives from these many 
countries and to add zest to the discussion of the problems. 

General and committee sessions were held for more than a week 
and included not only important matters of organization but also 
the reading of many interesting studies dealing with a wide variety 
of literary topics, as the following program indicates : 

A. Torres Rioseco (University of California), “The Renovation of 

Prose and the Novel in America.” 
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José Balseiro (University of Illinois), “A Consideration of Roman- 
ticism.” 

J. A. Crow (University of California at Los Angeles), “The Literary 
Work of Horacio Quiroga.” 

R. Cordero Amador (University of Mexico), “Our Attitude toward 
Problems of Peace.” 

Dillwyn Ratcliff (University of Cincinnati), “English Translations 
of Four Novels of the Mexican Revolution.” 

C. A. Tyre (State College of New Mexico), “The Social Develop- 
ment of Mexico as Seen in Seven Important Novels.” 

Concha Meléndez (University of Puerto Rico), “/ndianista Litera- 
ture in Modern Peru.” 

Ruth Richardson (College of Wooster), “The Vitality of the Theatre 
of Florencio Sanchez.” 

Samuel L. Waxman (Boston University), “America and Americans.” 

Sturgis E. Leavitt (University of North Carolina), ““Hispano-Ameri- 
can Literature in the United States.” 

William Berrien (University of California), “Popular Poetry in 
Brazil.” 

E. K. Mapes (University of Iowa), “A Commemorative Edition of 
the Works of Rubén Dario Published in Chile.” 

Rafael Heliodoro Valle (University of Mexico), “Ibero-American 
Literary Bibliography.” 

Francisco Monterde (University of Mexico), “A Discussion of Mo- 
dernismo.” 

Medardo Vitier (University of Havana), “The Writing of the His- 
tory of Ibero-American Literature.” 

Terrell Louise Tatum (University of Chattanooga), “The Diffusion 
of Ibero-American Literature.” 

Manuel Pedro Gonzalez (University of California at Los Angeles), 
“The Importance of the Frontier Spirit in Argentine Literature.” 

Carlos Garcia-Prada (University of Washington), “Gregorio Gutié- 
rrez Gonzalez, Poet of the People.” 
Papers read by title: 

E. R. Moore (Cornell University), “A Bibliography of Mexican Lit- 
erature in Translation.” 

John Van Horne (University of Illinois), “Considerations with Re- 
gard to Bernardo de Balbuena.” 


These studies and the proceedings of the Congress will appear 
shortly in two memorial volumes published through the courtesy of 
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the Mexican government. The Congress was sponsored by the Na- 
tional University of Mexico and in a large measure the smooth 
functioning preliminary board which it set up is to be thanked for 
the success of the proceedings. Gustavo Baz, rector of the University 
of Mexico, and his two well-known colleagues, Francisco Monterde, 
professor of Spanish-American Literature, and Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
professor of Mexican Literature, were active in preliminary com- 
mittees and, later, during the plenary sessions of the Congress, con- 
tributed valuable advice and aid. Professor Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
subsequently elected President of the Congress, proved to be an able 
and amiable executive as well as a skilled orator. 

The week’s work resulted in a redefinition and enlargement of 
the aims of the Congress, and, in order to carry these out, in the 
creation of an International Institute of Ibero-American Literature. 
The principal aim of this new institute, briefly stated, is to provide 
an adequate instrument for the interchange between the American 
nations of all the material that has to do with the teaching of Latin- 
American literature. But in addition to being a clearinghouse the 
Institute will actively encourage the interchange of artists, teachers, 
and students between all the American republics ; it will organize the 
material to be taught into less complex categories ; it will co-ordinate 
present literary investigations ; it will seek to increase knowledge of 
and interest in the Spanish-American literatures as a means of estab- 
lishing greater political, economical, and cultural fraternity among 
the American nations. Separate committees were formed to continue 
the work planned by the Congress until the next International Con- 
gress, which will be held in Los Angeles two years hence. 

In the meantime the Institute will seek to increase its membership 
by appealing to all interested in its program, urging them actively 
to support the work of its various committees. 

The Institute will carry on its work through its official organ, the 
Revista Iberoamericana, which will be published in Mexico City. The 
editors of this review will be Roberto Brenes Mesén of Northwestern 
University, Carlos Garcia-Prada of the University of Washington, 
Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina, Arturo To- 
rres Rioseco of the University of California, and Francisco Monterde 
of the University of Mexico. The Revista will contain contributions 
by prominent North and South American authors and critics and will 
attempt to supply bibliographical and critical information about 
Latin-American literatures. 
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The new officers of the Institute, elected for the next two years, 
are: president, Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, University of California at 
Los Angeles ; vice-presidents, E. K. Mapes, University of lowa, and 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, University of Mexico; secretary, John A. Crow, 
University of California at Los Angeles; treasurer, John E. Engle- 
kirk, University of New Mexico; Executive Committee—Ernest R. 
Moore, Cornell University; Dillwyn Ratcliff, University of Cincin- 
nati; Dorothy Schons, University of Texas; Samuel M. Waxman, 
Boston University ; Federico de Onis, Columbia University ; William 
Berrien, University of California; and G. W. Umphrey, University 
of Washington. Many other teachers and scholars were elected to 
represent the various Latin-American countries and to serve as focal 
points of activity in the projected labors of the Institute. 

With this new Institute, the outgrowth of a desire, a need, to 
establish additional channels for cultural relations between the coun- 
tries of this continent, it is hoped that teachers of Ibero-American 
literature will henceforth not only add much to the prestige and to the 
value of their teachings but also contribute to the strengthening of 
that one ideal, mutual understanding and respect, which alone can 
bring permanent peace and fraternity to the Americas. 


ERNEST R. Moore 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 












































ACTIVITIES FOR SPANISH CLUBS 


Most of the material for this article was obtained through actual 
club experience and through information sent by Kansas teachers to 
the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia. The purpose of a Spanish club 
is to create a natural background for hearing and using Spanish and 
to increase interest in the cultural and social life of Spain and Spanish 
America. Club programs vary from year to year, and local conditions 
often stimulate certain lines of endeavor. In some schools, meetings 
are held during a special class period; in others, an after-school 
period is used. Clubs usually meet at the school, although—especially 
in the case of junior colleges—meetings may be held at the homes of 
members. Clubs wishing to encourage competitive activity make use 
of the medals offered by the Instituto de las Espafias and the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish. Some clubs use distinctive 
names such as those found in Evelyn Miller’s book on Exrtra-Curricu- 
lar Activities for the Spanish Department. Those wishing to use par- 
liamentary expressions* in Spanish may find them in the following 
books : Piececitas espaiolas faciles, by Henry (Allyn and Bacon) ; Les- 
turas elementales, by Luria (Macmillan) ; and Spanish in the High 
Schools, by Wilkins (Sanborn). Because of the wide variety in club 
work the writer has deemed it best not to offer a year program but 
rather to describe certain activities frequently undertaken by Spanish 
clubs. 


STUDENT PROGRAMS 


Some clubs like to hold initiation services for new members. In 
one school the room was arranged as a courtroom with a judge’s box. 
Old members acted as the jury, and the judge and his attendants were 
in costume. The new members were solemnly conducted before the 


1 The writer gratefully acknowledges the suggestions received from the 
following Kansas teachers: Elizabeth Andrews, Pratt; Charlotte Bigelow, Mer- 
riam; Olive Collins, Topeka; May Gardner, University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Violetta Garrett, Kansas City (Kansas) Junior College; Mary Hays, Norton; 
Elisa Pérez, Baker University, Baldwin; Pauline Schuetz, Coffeyville; and 
Nora Siler, Hutchinson Junior College. 


2 Teachers may secure a short list of parliamentary expressions by writing 
the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College of Emporia. Other information may be obtained likewise. 
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judge who asked them very simple questions in Spanish. If the 
answer was not satisfactory, the attendants conducted the new mem- 
ber outside and gave him a less formal initiation. One college had a 
successful poetry hour in which the students read and interpreted 
their favorite selections from Spanish poetry. Students also prepare 
programs on some one Spanish-speaking country or on some phase 
of Spanish literature, music, or art. One group had a program on 
Spain in our own Southwest with a talk on Coronado in Kansas. 
Careful planning on the part of both teachers and pupils is necessary 
if student programs are to be successful. 


LECTURES 


Talks, preferably illustrated by slides or moving pictures, may 
be given by persons who have traveled or lived in Spanish-speaking 
countries. Exhibits of souvenirs from foreign countries add interest 
to such talks. Native speakers should, ordinarily, address the club in 
Spanish, thus giving students opportunity to observe how Spanish 
is spoken in various countries. The art teacher may give an illustrated 
talk on some phase of Spanish art. The music teacher may talk on 
Spanish music, with the aid of phonograph records or vocal and 
instrumental selections. In one school a young Mexican who had been 
studying dancing talked on the Spanish dance. A history instructor 
might discuss current affairs in Spain or Spanish America and ex- 
plain their international importance. Schools in cities where there are 
Mexican churches with services in Spanish find that they offer excel- 
lent opportunity for hearing native speakers and for learning to 
understand a foreign culture. 


SONGS AND DANCES 


Usable Spanish songs may be found in several selections. Popular 
Spanish songs, such as those heard over the radio, can usually be 
purchased in a large music store. In several schools, students prepare 
mimeographed booklets containing their own selections of Spanish 
songs. For Spanish dances, one may consult: (1) Folk Dances from 
Old Homelands—contains the jota (A. S. Barnes, New York); (2) 
Solo Dances, Volume I, by Herrman—contains castanet dances, Span- 
ish waltz, and Sampson Spanish (A. S. Barnes, New York); (3) 
Polite and Social Dances—contains the saraband (Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago) ; (4) Regional Dances of Mexico, by Edith Johnson (Banks 
Upshaw, Dallas). 
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GAMES 


Games aid in acquiring knowledge of vocabulary and ease in con- 
versation. They should be selected carefully with due regard for the 
age and the maturity of the club members. Sometimes games sug- 
gested in club manuals are found to be poorly suited to a particular 
group. Games which students are currently enjoying in English may 
be adapted. There are various usable varieties of the game of “Ques- 
tions and Answers.”” Names of fruits, vegetables, or animals may be 
given to the players. The leader tries to guess the name given by means 
of questions and answers. In another game, an object is hidden while 
a student is out of the room. On returning, he locates the object by 
asking questions in Spanish. In another, the players sit in a circle 
while one person in the center asks a question and at the same time 
spins a bottle on the floor. The one to whom the bottle points is the 
person whose name is the answer to the question. The person indi- 
cated asks the next question. “Fruit Basket” may be played with the 
names of fruits, vegetables, or numbers. It is sometimes interesting 
to have forfeits paid in a game by having students recite a poem, sing 
a song, or do various stunts. Matching proverbs helps members to 
get acquainted and furnishes material for conversation. The naming 
of objects may be worked out in a variety of ways to form vocabulary 
games of profit, especially for beginners. It is amusing to pin a 
picture of an animal on the back of each player and let him guess the 
identity by means of Spanish questions. Card games may be played 
like “Authors” to teach conjugations of verbs, names of authors, 
cities, and so forth. Other games will be found in the books and 
articles listed in the bibliography. : 


PLays 


The presentation of plays aids in acquiring a fluent and correct 
pronunciation. Short plays which have been presented at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia include Sdbado sin sol and Ma- 
jiana de sol by the Quintero Brothers, Las aceitunas of Lope de 
Rueda, and Los dos habladores of Cervantes. The plays indicated 
from the collections listed below have been presented successfully in 
Kansas high schools: El doble robo, La broma, and Uno de ellos debe 
casarse ; Tragedia de amor, Don Pascual y Don Crispin, La dimisién 
irrevocable, Justicia infalible, Mi novia espaiola, and En casa de dofia 
Paz; Un norteamericano en Méjico and Don Enrique va a los Estados 
Unidos ; Los tres mendigos ciegos. Students may profitably, for club 
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presentation, dramatize stories read in class. They may also present 
scenes from longer plays which they are reading, or they may drama- 
tize parts of a novel, such as a scene from Don Quijote. Sightseeing 
or shopping in a Spanish city, a telephone call or a visit, may serve as 
the basis for a brief dialogue. Puppets or marionettes may be made 
by students, and short dialogues in Spanish presented by this means. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


In many high schools the Spanish department presents one as- 
sembly program each year. A good program can be arranged by 
using a one-act play with the addition of Spanish songs and dances. 
It is well to select a play whose meaning is largely understood by the 
action and also to have a brief summary given in English. Other 
programs actually presented are described below. 

I. The stage depicts a classroom in Spain. The teacher asks in 
Spanish for various words and objects. Some Americans visiting the 
school are then entertained by a program consisting of a guitar solo, 
a poem, and a short sketch. 

Il. A radio program is broadcast from Station SPAIN or 
any Spanish-speaking country. The program is seen as well as heard. 
The stage shows a patio where a couple in Spanish costume sing, 
dance, and talk in Spanish. The high-school orchestra furnishes inci- 
dental music. 

III. The theater represents a moonlight scene in a flower garden 
where an American is serenading a Spanish maiden. Friends gather 
to celebrate her birthday. Spanish dress and costumes are discussed. 
The American plays his guitar while a Spanish dance is given. Some 
strolling players appear who sing a few songs and then present a short 
play. The group throws pennies to the players when the performance 
is over. Everyone leaves and, in a few minutes, the sereno appears 
with his lantern, tries the doors and makes sure that all is well. 

IV. An international café furnishes the setting for a program of 
songs, poems, and dances from various countries. The background 
is especially effective when several languages are to be represented on 
the program. 

V. Pageants and tableaux, accompanied by soft music, are some- 
times used to present historical events such as the Surrender of 
Granada or the Conquest of Mexico. Historical scenes may also be 
presented by means of living pictures to illustrate a large open book 
at the back of the stage. 
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EXHIBITS 


I. For an exhibit during Education Week, one school used posters 
showing the influence of Spanish in (1) entertainment—Spanish- 
speaking movie stars, plays with Spanish subjects, music with Span- 
ish themes, radio programs in Spanish, and so on; (2) costumes; 
(3) architecture and home furnishings; (4) art, using Perry picture 
prints; (5) news, by means of clippings, concerning Spanish coun- 
tries ; (6) place names, using a map of the United States with Spanish 
names of towns, states, and rivers underlined ; (7) tables of statistics 
showing the names of local merchants who could use Spanish for 
business, the number of Mexicans in town, the number of school 
patrons who had studied Spanish, and so forth. Students in Spanish 
costume explained the exhibit to visitors. 

II. In one school a Spanish-American exhibit is held for two days 
each year. In the exhibit room there is a tienda mexicana where sou- 
venirs are sold and a cocina where tamales, dulces, and galletas are 
purchased with dinero mexicano secured at the banco. 

III. Book Week with appropriate exhibits of Spanish books may 
be celebrated in April or May in accordance with the Spanish custom 
of having a feria del libro, 

IV. In one school where some creative work from each student is 
exhibited, the members of the elementary class made flags of Spanish- 
speaking countries. One student made a soap statue of Cervantes. 
Second-year students wrote diaries, letters, or playlets in Spanish. 

V. Another school had students prepare, as extra-credit projects, 
such objects as miniature homes, models of the Spanish stage in the 
time of Lope de Vega, clay busts and charcoal drawings of famous 
Spaniards, maps, travel books and posters, dolls in Spanish costumes, 
exhibits of Mexican pottery, and the like. In the same school the stu- 
dents make their own Christmas cards with greetings in Spanish. 
Original poems and compositions in Spanish also are used as projects. 


BANQUETS AND ANNUAL CELEBRATIONS 


Since there are so many interesting Spanish fiesta days which may 
serve as occasions for programs, only a few special suggestions are 
given in this section. 

I. Some Spanish clubs have an annual Mexican dinner prepared 
with the aid of local Mexicans. Music may also be furnished by 
Mexicans. 

II. In one school where Latin is also represented, the following 
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program was given at a banquet: (1) music and dances by the mod- 
ern-language students and a short play by the Latin students; (2) 
amusements consisting of a German duel, a Spanish bullfight, a 
French folk dance, and a Latin chariot race; (3) a toast, “Honor to 
the gods,” by a Latin student; toasts to the Entente cordiale by the 
French, German, and Spanish students ; and a brief talk by the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

III. Spanish carnivals are popular in several schools. In one, 
individual favors of small Mexican hats made of clay are presented 
to each guest. Sometimes the carnival is a section of an all-school 
carnival. One school has a Mardi gras carnival in which students of 
the several languages join. 


FIESTAS 


Enterprising teachers frequently arrange club programs to cele- 
brate typical Spanish fiestas. Those offering suggestions for Spanish 
clubs are described below. 

I. September 16, El dia de la independencia, is celebrated in mem- 
ory of the beginning of Mexican independence when revolt against 
the Spaniards was started by the priest, Hidalgo. This day is usually 
observed by Mexican colonies in the United States. Local Mexicans 
sometimes invite clubs to attend the festivities, listen to the speeches, 
and join in the songs. Clubs should attend in a group, accompanied 
by the teacher. 

II. October 12, El dia de la raza or Columbus Day, is celebrated 
by banquets, parades, and speeches wherever Spanish-speaking people 
are found. Clubs may make models of the flag of El dia de la raza, 
described as follows by the Madrid newspaper, the A B C: “La ban- 
dera es blanca, con tres cruces moradas, en recuerdo de las carabelas 
de Colén. De la cruz del centro surge el Sol, simbolo de la luz de la 
civilizacién que Espafia llev6 al Nuevo Mundo.” One school cele- 
brated Columbus Day by a pageant in which the stage represented the 
Spanish court. Two buglers announced the approach of the proces- 
sion which then entered: ladies-in-waiting, courtiers, the court fool, 
and finally Ferdinand and Isabel. The queen, remembering Columbus’ 
plea, recalled the navigator. While awaiting his return, the court 
was amused by dances, songs, and cuentos. Isabel then presented 
Columbus her jewels and sent him away with her blessing. 

III. November 1, Dia de todos los santos, is observed in Spain by 
performances in the theaters of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio. Spanish 
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clubs may have a program telling the story of the play followed by 
the reading in Spanish of well-known passages from it. 

IV. December 25, La Nochebuena or La Navidad, is frequently, 
the occasion for a Christmas party by the Spanish club. One school 
had the local Mexican children as guests. The children sang Christ- 
mas songs in Spanish and an adult Mexican told of Christmas cus- 
toms in his land. Most clubs have a ptiiata, which is a bag or earthen- 
ware pot filled with sugar cane, candy, peanuts, and the like, and sus- 
pended by a pulley so that it may be drawn out of reach. Players are 
blindfolded and given a stick with which to break the pifiata whose 
contents are then scattered over the floor. Mexican families often 
have nacimientos in their homes, and one may usually be seen at the 
local Mexican Catholic church. It is well to explain that in Spanish- 
American countries jaguars and other animals of the New World may 
be found beside the kneeling ox while potters, fruiters, soldiers, and 
charros may surround the manger in adoration. 

V. April 14, Pan American Day or the Dia de las Américas, was 
established by presidential proclamation in 1932. The educational 
department of the Pan American Union at Washington will send 
suggestions for its observance. They also furnish orchestral arrange- 
ments for the songs of the Spanish-American republics. Schools fre- 
quently make this day the occasion for an annual banquet. Invitations 
and menus are in Spanish. Place cards and decorations may be 
formed from the flags and coats-of-arms of the various Spanish- 
speaking countries. Any Latin-American consul in the vicinity is an 
honored guest and presents greetings. In one school a pageant pre- 
sented showed twenty-one girls carrying the flags of the twenty-one 
American republics. A herald ushered in Miss Pan America and her 
four attendants—Friendship, Goodwill, Co-operation, and Knowl- 
edge. Each girl told something of interest about her country, the four 
attendants explained the four attributes of Pan Americanism, then 
one of the visiting consuls crowned Miss Pan America with a garland 
of gardenias and escorted her to the throne where she reigned as 
queen of the evening. Each sefiorita wore a gardenia in her hair and 
each sevior had a red carnation in his coat lapel. In preparation for the 
banquet, the college library two weeks before prepared a Pan Ameri- 
can table of books, maps, posters, and pictures. The school paper car- 
ried that week a message written by a faculty member concerning Pan 
Americanism. 

VI. May days.—May 1 is the Fiesta de los obreros, when the 
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working classes enjoy a holiday. Either this day or April 14, the date 
of the proclamation of the Spanish Republic in 1931, may be made the 
occasion for a study of the problems of revolutionary Spain. May 2, 
the national holiday of Spain, may be observed by a program on Span- 
ish history with special reference to the defense of Madrid by the 
French in 1808. May 3 is the day of the Cruz de mayo and may be 
observed by a dance around the May Day tree. Floral decorations of 
all kinds are appropriate. May 15 is the Fiesta de San Isidro, the 
patron saint of Madrid, and may be the occasion for a program on 
the history of Madrid. 
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SOCIALIZING THE TEACHING OF SPANISH— 
A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


There is nothing startlingly new in the idea of “socializing the 
teaching of Spanish.” The term itself may be reasonably new to 
pedagogy, but the theme is one which has been the dream of most of 
us for many years. I am fortunate at Stephens College in being 
connected with a school that has long favored this so-called sociali- 
zation of the teaching of languages. I do not believe that I am doing 
anything that all imaginative teachers of Spanish would not like to do, 
given sufficient time and money to do so. I lay no claims to originality 
of idea or procedure. 

Standing for “general education” rather than “specialized train- 
ing,” Stephens College places the emphasis upon a functional type of 
scholarship which relates itself to useful achievement rather than 
academic attainment for its own sake. A definition of culture in terms 
of utility and need instead of in terms of esoteric knowledge carries 
with it numerous educational implications. It requires, for example, 
an identification of the “functional areas” in which training should 
be offered. It requires, also, the determination of specific goals for 
subject-matter courses and the relating of such goals to the general- 
education objectives of the college. It requires further that student 
growth be judged constantly in terms of social competence rather 
than in terms of knowledge factors which comprise the usual com- 
prehensive factual examination. 

The “functional areas” which dictate the core materials for the 
Stephens curriculum were derived from an extensive study of 
women’s activities conducted by Dr. W. W. Charters. These areas 
are (1) aesthetic appreciation, (2) social adjustment, (3) physical 
and mental health, (4) natural science in its relation to human life, 
(5) consumers’ economics, (6) philosophy (of living), and (7) com- 
munications. 

The implication for the study of language, in the light of these 
general objectives, is threefold. First, the beginning courses in lan- 
guage are fundamentally skill courses which lead to facility in reading 
and appreciating the literature of a people. Second, a better under- 
standing of social backgrounds and the characteristic elements of cul- 
ture of other peoples should be promoted through the study of foreign 
languages and fine arts. And third, a familiarity with different lan- 
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guage forms as means of communication should be utilized, if pos- 
sible, to intensify the language consciousness of students. From the 
standpoint of method, a fourth implication emerges: namely, the 
obligation of the teacher to devise instructional situations which will 
promote the personal development and “social growth” of the student. 
Our whole scheme of instruction, therefore, is based on the desire so 
to adjust the student individually that she will be better able to assume 
the position she must inevitably take in adult society. Each of our 
courses must either prove its contribution to this adjustment or be 
eliminated. 

We readily realize that, while many of our students do specialize 
in certain fields, and some of them do become active producers in 
some way, the majority of them will always be predominantly con- 
sumers. As such we must help them learn to consume wisely so that 
their life process will be one of ever widening self-realization. 

Some of the courses in the regular college curriculum lend them- 
selves to socialization much more readily than others. It is easy to see 
how courses in communications, economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, the biological sciences, music, art, literature, and the like may 
be so taught as to have actual practical and workable carry-over 
values. But advanced mathematics and the beginning languages have 
long been the center of educational controversy. Their chief forte 
long lay in the theory that they were skill subjects and as such trained 
the mind to accuracy of detail. Some psychologists later loudly dis- 
claimed any carry-over value at all in such habit formations. The 
subject was still controversial, and we remained faced with the prob- 
lem of justifying the existence of these courses in the school cur- 
riculum, 

To me it has never been a question of justification as much as it 
has been a question of educating the educators. But we cannot do 
this as long as we sit passively content with being relegated solely to 
the field of skills and techniques. The study of a modern foreign 
language is as great a socializing force as we have in our curricula 
today. It rests with us as teachers of Spanish to make this force felt. 

I am not particularly interested in the argument as to whether 
Spanish has any carry-over value in the formation of skill. I am 
much more interested in it for its socializing value. However, I have 
not forgotten that we must instill in our students the essentials of 
grammar and the ability to express themselves in the spoken idiom 
and to read with pleasure and facility the printed page. When it 
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comes to the mastery of grammar, I am a martinet. Stephens is not 
a terminal institution. I am well aware that many of my students 
will have to continue their Spanish in other schools and I endeavor 
to make their grammar foundation sound and adequate. But I do 
feel that there are a great many other things to be learned from my 
courses that can rarely be found within the leaves of a representative 
Spanish grammar. 

Before one begins the study of any language, he should first know 
something of the lands and the people whose language he is to study. 
He should furthermore know something of the relationship of these 
particular people to the other peoples of the world, in order that they 
may cease to be mere foreign nations. Spanish becomes much less 
strange to the student who sees it as a cousin to the English language 
in the family of languages and not just an in-law some ancient scholar 
dug out of the pages of philology to add to the vicissitudes of col- 
lege entrance and graduation requirements. 

To better understand any of these so-called foreign people, we 
should first know something of their geographical surroundings, their 
social heritage, their traits of character, their likes and dislikes, their 
ambitions and their ideals. I firmly believe that the key to the under- 
standing of any people may be found in their literature and other fine 
arts. Only in these tangible forms of expression do men reveal their 
dreams and emotions. The language barrier is always an obstacle to 
perfect understanding between peoples. Translations of the more im- 
portant works of literature are usually available but sometimes sadly 
inadequate. But the language of art and music needs no translation. 
It is universal in its appeal, and we, as teachers of language, cannot 
neglect its significance and its interpretation. 

I do not want my class in Spanish to be just another hour spent 
in a classroom. When my student walks out of the classroom I do not 
want her to close the door of her mind and say, “Well, that’s over 
till the next time.” Rather I seek to integrate to the best of my ability 
the student’s other academic experience to the vast resources available 
in the culture of Spain and her daughter nations. But if I succeed 
there, my battle is not nearly won. When a girl leaves Stephens 
College I want her to carry with her something more than the ability 
to conjugate correctly a Spanish verb. I want her to be conscious of 
even greater values, through an active appreciation of Spanish litera- 
ture, music, and the other fine arts. 

In order to achieve this aim, the interest of the student must of 
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course be aroused, and we still make use of some of the old devices: 
the bulletin board, lectures on civilization, individual reports, current 
events, and tables in the dining room where Spanish is spoken. We 
have a very alert Spanish Club which has as a continuous project the 
enlargement of a museo, replete with realia from many of the Spanish 
countries. It is never locked. Students are permitted and encour- 
aged to take out the dolls and other recuerdos and examine them, and 
to use them in other classes where they may add to the interest of a 
discussion. I encourage the students to choose Spanish subjects for 
their themes and term papers in other courses, and help them find 
source material. Even if the paper has received credit in another 
course I am glad to accept it later in my course as an indication of 
interest on the part of my student. 

Many of the regular class sessions are held in the library. Stu- 
dents, individually or in small groups, go into the stacks, look through, 
and discuss the various classifications of books both in and pertaining 
to Spanish and Spanish subjects. Books thus handled and seen often 
seem less foreign than when the titles are read half-heartedly from a 
mimeographed sheet of suggested bibliography. Students are guided 
in the choice of their readings only after the teacher has obtained 
through individual conferences an idea of the student’s interests and 
abilities. There is no standardized group requirement. 

During the afternoon hours, when the academic program is less 
congested, one of our instructors is always available either in the 
classroom or the library to talk with students or assist them in their 
work. These conferences are optional, but few students fail to drop 
in frequently, often just to “talk things over.” But it affords each of 
us, student and teacher alike, a chance to become better acquainted, 
and glimpse at least a bit of the other’s ideals and aspirations. 

Our conversation classes are further practical examples of the 
socializing process. They are held informally in the parlors of the 
residence halls. A piano is thus available for singing Spanish songs 
and the students can lounge about and discuss the happenings of the 
day, not merely the intricacies of Moorish architecture. Sometimes 
we even adjourn to the tea room to continue our discussion over a 
cup of café sin leche. Or we may take a tour of the town, discussing 
in Spanish the places and scenes visited in order to add to the work- 
ing vocabularies of the students. 

To facilitate further oral and aural comprehension, we use the 
victrola, not so much to teach pronunciation as to give the student an 
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opportunity to hear Spanish spoken by someone other than the 
teacher. We also use musical recordings to teach the student to rec- 
ognize and appreciate the distinctive rhythms of Spanish music. In 
addition to our own records, the central library has a very fine selec- 
tion, and a sound-proof listening room is provided so that students 
may go in, relax, and listen to any records they may desire. For cer- 
tain of these periods devoted to the study of music and art, we ask 
various members of the music and art departments to talk to our 
classes. 

The radio also furnishes us supplementary material. We announce 
to our students worth-while Spanish programs that are to be broad- 
cast. One needs just to twist a dial to tune in on Spanish music, and 
it is not an uncommon sight on walking into a residence hall to find 
some of the girls sitting around listening to a Mexican station. There 
is something in Spanish music that they cannot resist, once the rhythm 
and charm become familiar to their ears. During the winter and 
spring months, many of them listened regularly to the Brave New 
World series, sponsored by the Department of the Interior with the 
co-operation of the Pan American Union. As they listened to these 
various programs, some of their friends not taking Spanish listened 
in too. We found that some of the girls in radio production became 
much interested in them from a purely technical standpoint. Others, 
in history and international relations classes, heard one of the broad- 
casts and listened again. And all the while the campus is becoming 
more and more Spanish-conscious. We are attempting first of all, 
naturally, to reach our own students but in so doing we are also 
hoping to make the entire campus more aware of the living value of 
Spanish. And when these girls leave Stephens College and settle down 
to keeping house, I am not so sure many of them will remember that 
the third person singular of tener is tuvo, but I do know that they will 
recognize and enjoy Spanish programs on the radio; while television 
promises to open up new fields for enjoyment. 

The radio, the automobile, and the airplane have done a great deal 
to break down the hitherto great barriers of distance. This is espe- 
cially true and practical in our own hemisphere. Not only can we tune 
in easily to the great Spanish broadcasting stations to the south of us, 
but these Latin countries are now within easy reach by car or plane. 
Many more of our graduates will go to Mexico in the future than to 
Europe. And their knowledge of the Spanish language and culture 
will greatly add to their enjoyment in traveling. But the vast number 
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of them will never travel much farther than their own immediate 
localities. If greater tolerance and understanding are to be fostered 
between peoples, most of the foundation must still be laid at home. 

Of course correspondence with students of other lands holds its 
interests and its value. But mere listening to the victrola and the 
radio and forming visual images from the printed page are often not 
only unsatisfactory but erroneous. Actually to see a thing helps ma- 
terially to make the image more complete. 

We utilize several valuable sources in obtaining this objective. 
We have in our library files reproductions, in black and white, of all 
of the famous paintings, buildings, and detailed views of Spanish 
architecture. These may be either viewed in the library or brought to 
the classroom for explanation and study. In addition to this splendid 
collection, the library maintains a loan collection of paintings. They 
are good reproductions, in color, of famous masterpieces, and are 
framed for hanging. Students may borrow these paintings to hang in 
their rooms. So a student may live, as it were, with a vivid Goya for 
several weeks or months and, if she tires of it, may take it back and 
exchange it for a more restful Murillo. Again, I am not sure that 
many of our girls will ever have occasion to inquire of a Mexican 
taxi driver “;Dénde estdé el Hotel Victoria?’ But I do know that in 
after years when they stray into an art museum they are going 
to espy a certain almost photographic study and exclaim “Why, 
that’s a Velasquez! Susie Jones had one almost like it in her room 
at school.” 

While pictures and paintings do add much to the visual concept 
of the student, the image is still not complete. Skillful as the old 
master may be, his characters neither move nor speak. It remains for 
the motion picture to bring us both movement and sound. Conse- 
quently, at Stephens we make extensive use of the motion picture as 
supplementary enrichment material for our language courses. The 
motion-picture industry has made us more visual-minded today than 
ever before. Movie-going is one of our major forms of recreation, 
and experience has taught us that we learn and profit by what we like 
doing. Movies are not a chore for students. They thoroughly enjoy 
them. The more advanced classes in conversation and literature can 
derive entertainment and benefit from the showing of Spanish plays. 
The beginning classes seem to derive more from the descriptive and 
travel films that illustrate local color and customs. These shorts are 
shown free of charge during the regular class period in a cinema 
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laboratory, with soundproof walls. When longer features are given, 
they are usually sponsored by the Spanish Club and a minimum fee is 
charged to cover expenses. I have found that our Spanish movies 
reach a far larger part of the student body, outside of the department 
of Spanish, than any other form of propaganda we may employ. 

Let me give you a very simple but concrete example of what I 
mean. Early in the fall we showed two short reels, with sound expla- 
nations in English, dealing with the life and people of southern Spain, 
before the present revolution. They gave glimpses of the cities and 
countryside of Andalusia, some detailed closeups of the Alhambra, 
people at work, the gypsies of Granada singing and dancing, and 
similar scenes. Since they were shown during regular class hours for 
two days, naturally all the Spanish students attended. In addition I 
sent notes to the various teachers of social science, humanities, 
dancing, costume design, and interior decoration, telling them of the 
films and inviting them to attend and bring their classes. Many of 
them did come, and were most enthusiastic and grateful for the op- 
portunity. My own students were especially pleased to see moving 
about and to hear speaking the very people of whom they had pre- 
viously merely read and heard. The students of international relations 
caught a glimpse of people not utterly strange and remote, but people 
really very much like themselves. The students of humanities, music, 
and the dance thoroughly enjoyed the singing and the dancing of the 
gypsies. The students of the dance were attracted not only because 
it was authentic and delightful, but also because many were able to 
conceive new steps for their own creative efforts. Likewise the stu- 
dents of design marveled not only at the delicate and lace-like arches 
of the Alhambra, but also caught from the geometrical designs the 
motif for creations of their own. The students of costume design and 
principles of dress carried away with them bits of inspiration for new 
and exotic lines of dress and headdress. Nor are these students the 
only designers who seem to have succumbed to the appeal of the gay 
bolero and the brilliant sash. The fashion sheets attest to that. True, 
the film lasted only twenty minutes, though some of them saw it a 
couple of times. Yet I do know that in those twenty minutes we 
reached more people on the Stephens campus and made them more 
Spanish-conscious and alive to the possibilities of the Spanish civili- 
zation than would have been touched by any number of lectures or 
programs. I want the students of Stephens College and the com- 
munities into which they return to be aware that Spanish peoples have 
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contributed and can contribute much more to the civilization of the 
world than the immortal Don Quixote. 

Valuable as these motion pictures are, they cannot quite take the 
place of the actual contact and association with Spanish people. For 
this reason we take advantage of every opportunity to bring to our 
campus representatives of the Spanish countries and arts. Students 
from Latin-American countries attending the University of Missouri 
or our own college contribute much to our forums and tertulias. The 
local chapter of Sigma Delta Pi has aided us immeasurably with our 
club programs, special attractions, and fiestas. Nor have we been 
content merely to bring to our campus, for example, a great artist of 
the Spanish dance, and sit captivated by the lithe movements of her 
body and the provocative clicking of her castanets. Rather have we 
insisted that such an artist as this remain with us for some days in 
order that our girls may talk with her and share the vividness of her 
art and personality. If all of our girls cannot go to Spain and to the 
Spanish-speaking countries we can at least give them some chance 
here to meet worthy representatives of that culture. 

We teachers of Spanish at Stephens College have not forgotten 
that we are teachers of grammar as well as of civilization, but we 
do attempt to enrich our subject matter as much as we can. Even our 
beginning classes are not just skill subjects. They belong also to the 
Divisions of Humanities and of Social Studies. Since much of our 
classwork is individualized instruction, our contacts with the students 
are close and functional. We know that few of them will be teachers 
of Spanish, diplomats, or even foreign secretaries or interpreters. 
And despite our fondest objectives and hopes, few of them in after 
years will sit down before the fireplace for a cozy evening at home and 
choose a Spanish novel to read in preference to The Ladies Home 
Journal or The New Yorker. To most of them we hope to give a 
greater understanding of and admiration for their Latin neighbors, 
a fuller and more tolerant comprehension of international situations 
that arise, and above all, an active appreciation and enjoyment of the 
many contributions that these people have made and shall continue 
to make to the culture and the pleasure of the world. Our students 
are the potential builders of the public opinion of tomorrow. We can 
do much to help them mold it well. 

MarTHA ELIzaBeETH LOGAN 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CotumBiA, Missouri 


























ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee has the honor to submit the following 
report : 
For president (one year), Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia 
For third vice-president (three years), Professor F. M. Kercheville, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico 
For Executive Council : 
Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Professor E. H. Hespelt (three years), New York University 
Mr. Charles P. Harrington (three years), Kent, Connecticut 
Miss Bess Bankhead (one year—unexpired term of Miss Peters), 
Seattle, Washington 
For editor (three years), Professor Alfred Coester, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California 


Ballot for voting will be found in the advertising pages. 


Henry GRraTTaAN DoyLe 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
December 30-31, 1938 
Hote, CoMMODORE AND New York UNIversity, New York City 


; 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Council, Room A, Hotel Commodore 


9:00 A.M. Registration, West Ballroom Foyer, Hotel Commodore 


Tickets for banquet ($2.50) and for Saturday luncheon ($1.25) at 
New York University should be reserved in advance and purchased at 
this time. Registration table will also be open from beginning of the 
M.L.A. meeting on December 28, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


10:00 A.M. Morning Session, West Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 


Presiding: E. Herman Hespect, New York University, President, 
A.A.T.S. 
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Address of Welcome: José Marte, College of the City of New 
York, President, New York Chapter 


“Castillo Solérzano’s Escarmientos de amor moralizados,” Grecory G. 
LaGrong, University of Pennsylvania 


“The Supernatural in the Stage Directions of Guillén de Castro,” 
L. L. Barrett, University of North Carolina 


“Notes on the History of the Verso Esdrijulo in Spanish Literature,” 
Joun T. Re, Stanford University 


“The Influence of Pierre Bayle on Feijéo,” CHartes N. STAUBACH, 
University of Michigan 


“Voltaire’s Tragic Art in Spain in the Eighteenth Century,” CHARLES 
B. Qualia, Texas Technological College 


“Modern Languages in the Elementary Schools,” THropore Hues- 
ENER, Assistant Director of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools of New York City 


2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session, West Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 
Presiding : E. HERMAN HeEsPeLt, New York University 


“Report on the First International Congress on the Teaching of Ibero- 
American Literature,” Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North 
Carolina 


“Greek and Roman Themes in the Spanish Drama,” Guy B. Cot- 
BURN, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
“Facundo desde hoy,” Pepro VILLA FERNANDEZ, New York University 


“Outstanding Defects and Outstanding Merits in Modern Language 
Teaching Today,” Roy E. MosnHer, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages, The State Education Department, Albany, New York 


“Lessons Learned at Bogota,” ALFrep Corster, Stanford University 


“Costa Rica y su expresién literaria,” Jost M. Arce, Dartmouth 
College 


“Armando Moock, Forgotten Chilean Dramatist,” Wittis KNapp 
Jones, Miami University 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Council, Room A, Hotel Commodore 


7:30 P.M. Banquet, East Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 


Toastmaster, Emitio L. Guerra, Grover Cleveland High School, 
New York City 


Presidential Address, E. HERMAN HeEspPe_t, New York University 
Entertainment 


Dancing until 2:00 a.m. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31 
10:00 A.M. Morning Session, Auditorium, School of Education, New 

York University, Washington Square 

Presiding : E. HERMAN HespPeLt, New York University 

“Galdés—A Modern Prophet,” GLENN Barr, Miami University 

“The Present Status of the Teaching of Spanish in France,” James O. 
SWAIN, University of Tennessee 

“Galdés’s Electra in Paris,’ H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wis- 
consin 

“Certain Grammar Technicalities not Dealt with in Most Grammars,” 
Leavitr O. WricHtT, University of Oregon 


“Some Basic Traits of Castilian,” Haywarp Keniston, University 
of Chicago 


“La Mujer en la obra de Concha Espina,” Juan Cano, University of 
Toronto 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Green Room, East Building, J. W. Barlow, New 
York University, in charge ; 
Musical selections by The Consort of New York University, intro- 
duced by Roy Mitchell, Director 


2:15 P.M. Business Session, Green Room, East Building 
Presiding: E. HERMAN HesPett, New York University 


RESERVATIONS 


Please make reservations for the banquet and the luncheon in advance. 
Tickets may be secured at the registration table in the West Ball Room 
Foyer of the Hotel Commodore in the morning and afternoon of Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. Payment may be made at registration. 


Banquet (December 30, Hotel Commodore)—$2.50 per cover (including 
tip) 

Luncheon (December 31, New York University)—$1.25 per cover (in- 
cluding tip) 


Tickets for both banquet and luncheon should be secured before 
2:15 p.m., December 30, as no additional places can be guaranteed there- 
after. A fish course will be available at the dinner instead of the meat, if 
desired. A reservation blank will be found among the advertising pages. 


NOTICE 
The Instituto de las Espafias invites members and friends of the 
A.A.T.S. to a Tea-Reception at the Casa de las Espafias, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 435 West 117th Street, at 5 p.m., Thursday, December 29. 
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MEDALS 


The following names have been received as recipients of the A.A.T.S. 
medals : 


California 
San Pedro High School, Joe Ohno 
Stanford University, Edward W. Pugh, Jr. 


Indiana 
Richmond, Earlham College, Mary McKnight 


Massachusetts 
Braintree High School, Richard Ahlquist, Robert Maxwell 


Minnesota 


Winona, College of Santa Teresa, Margaret Smith; Junior College of 
Santa Teresa, Monica Spain 


Missouri 


Columbia Stephens College, Lorraine Dolejsi, Jeanette Rowe 
St. Louis, The Principia, Barbara Walker, David Golay, Lee Ackerman 


New Jersey 
Union City, Emerson High School, Doris Boogdanian 


Ohio 
Finlay Senior High School, Kathryn DrWese 
Lakewood High School, Ray Ingham, Robert McKellar 

















CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Chicago held an October meeting at which the speaker was Professor 
Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago, who discussed “Trends 
in Modern Language Teaching.” 

Denver Chapter held its October meeting as a luncheon on Friday, 
October 28, at the Olin Hotel. The luncheon was well attended as it pre- 
ceded the Spanish section meeting of the Colorado Education Association. 
The speaker was Dr. Ralph Warner, of the University of Colorado. 
Mexican music and dances were beautifully interpreted by “Ricardo and 
Raquel” two professional entertainers. 

Place cards at the luncheon carried the seal of the A.A.T.S. 

Florida met at the University of Florida, in Gainesville, on Novem- 
ber 25 and 26 with the South Atlantic Modern Language Association. In 
April the chapter had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Jorge Roa, one of the 
Cuban exchange lecturers, who gave an illustrated lecture on “Cuba y los 
Cubanos.” In co-operation with other Southern colleges those of Florida 
are setting the excellent precedent of bringing to the United States dis- 
tinguished Latin Americans as speakers. 

Illinois held its annual meeting on November 4 at the University High 
School. The business meeting stressed the progress of the survey which 
is being made of the Spanish situation in the state, and was followed by a 
program which included these features: “Practical Pan Americanism,” by 
Catherine A. Moore, executive manager of the Pan American Student 
Leagues ; “Lecture and Demonstration—Regional Dances of Mexico,” by 
Edith Johnston of the University of Illinois; “Suggestions for the Teach- 
ing and Coaching of Spanish Plays,” by Cameron C. Gillette, University 
of Illinois. The meeting adjourned to enjoy the annual exhibition on view 
in one of the halls, and to complete the session with a Spanish dinner. 

Llano Estacado at its October meeting concerned itself with the prob- 
lems of its own locality. Mr. Gordon talked on “Orientation Work in 
Foreign Languages in the Lubbock Junior High School,” and Miss 
Schontz, of Texas Technological College, discussed the “Conditions of the 
Teaching of Spanish in the Panhandle Schools.” Spanish folksongs by 
Mrs. James concluded the meeting which was followed by a social hour. 

The New England Chapter met at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on November 12. The meeting was very appropriately held 
in the Ticknor Room, so-named in honor of Mr. George Ticknor, profes- 
sor of Spanish at Harvard College, and an alumnus of Dartmouth College. 
After a word of greeting from Dean E. Garden Bill, the chairman of the 
Romance Language Department, Professor Harold E. Washburn spoke 
briefly about the fortnightly meetings of the Ticknor Club, an organiza- 
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tion before which the members of the English and modern foreign-lan- 
guage departments present papers on their research. 

As the main item of business it was voted to form a chapter of the 
A.A.T.S. for northern New England and to adopt a constitution. The 
following officers were elected: President, Professor J. M. Arce, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; Vice-President, Professor 
Juan Centeno, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Guido Picard, Clark School, Hanover, New Hampshire; 
Vocales—Miss Frances Arnold, University of Maine, Orono, Maine; Miss 
Pauline Dunn, Biddeford High School, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. V. G. 
Giamatti, Vermont Junior College; Mr. Donald Rickard, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, New Hampshire. 

The guest speaker at the chapter meeting was Sefior D. Jorge Guillén, 
catedratico of the Universidad de Sevilla, who has lectured at the Sorbonne 
and at Oxford University, and is now visiting professor at Middlebury 
College, Vermont. Professor Guillén delighted his audience with his schol- 
arly paper, written in beautiful poetic Spanish, on Espasia y el renaci- 
miento. 

New Mexico has been devoting itself to the building and strengthening 
of its chapter affiliations and reports excellent progress in securing a 
larger membership. Distances make meetings sometimes difficult, but its 
work is not allowed to lag, and the co-operative effort throughout the year 
will make for greater solidarity and effectiveness. 

Northern California met at Mills College for a luncheon, at which 
Sefiorita Marina Romero spoke of the type of literature included in the 
secondary schools of Spain. Those who heard her were impressed by the 
apparent enjoyment, by the pupils, of the classics of foreign literature, 
their sincere liking for and spontaneous reading of the Jliad, the Odyssey, 
Plato, Dante, and all of the impressive names in literature through the 
nineteenth century. It was interesting to see, from her discussion, that 
contemporary literature of their own country forms only a small part of 
their study, though it is read in the home. Another point of contrast was 
the influence of the home in inspiring and encouraging reading and in 
setting the standard of the books read. It was comforting to know that 
Spanish youth, like American, has a taste for the less favored writers of 
La Novela Rosa, though this taste must for the most part be satisfied 
clandestinely ! 

Musical numbers were given by Miss Lynette Grimes as a preface to 
the business meeting held after the luncheon. 

Oregon held its customary monthly meetings in September and Octo- 
ber. From the business session of the first meeting, which took the form 
of a dinner, the members went to the home of two friends who had trav- 
eled widely in South America and Mexico, where there were many beau- 
tiful and interesting things to see and to discuss. 
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At the October meeting opportunity for hearing the language beauti- 
fully spoken was given in a talk by Mrs. Peterson, a Mexican lady born 
and educated in Monterey. She was followed by Miss J. Parker, who, as a 
teacher of Spanish and German, gave an entertaining comparison of the 
editions, in those languages, of the popular Emilio y los Detectivos. Songs 
and games participated in by the members concluded the meeting. 

Southern Michigan writes a most enthusiastic report, beginning: “The 
October issue of HISPANIA reports that we have come home again. Be- 
lieve us, it is good to be back home.” The October meeting, held at Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan, enjoyed the hospitality of the hostess, Miss 
Vera Buck. The occasion served to consolidate the membership into a 
group of friendly workers who went about the business of becoming 
better acquainted with each other and with the possibilities for developing 
effective methods of work, which will include radio, films, and a general 
survey of the situation of Spanish teaching in the state. Plans for the 
November meeting, held at Marygrove College, a Catholic college for 
girls, in Detroit, included the presentation, by the students of the Spanish 
department, of a “radio broadcast” called The Cargo of Columbus. (Ep1- 
ToR’s NOTE: Will copies of this presentation be available for the use of 
other chapters ?) 

MARGINALIA 


It is interesting to see that New Mexico wishes the annual meeting of 
1940 as a part of the celebration of the Coronado Fourth Centennial. Of 
course this has not been decided as yet, but I hope that their enthusiasm in 
endeavoring to build up their chapter may be rewarded by some such recog- 
nition. It is possible, however, that since the 1939 meeting is to be in San 
Francisco, it may be considered necessary to have that of 1940 in the East. 

The publication, with the last issue of H1spanta, of the excellent index 
compiled by Mrs. Dorcas Reid, should be of real assistance to those 
teachers of secondary Spanish who look to their magazine for helpful sug- 
gestions. Aside from the many articles dealing with technical pedagogy, 
methods, word lists, songs, clubs, and so forth, it is interesting to see the 
wide range of background material for the enrichment of the teacher’s 
presentation of the subject. 

Only with such a perspective as this do we realize how fully HispANIA 
meets the needs of every member of the Association, not only the specialist 
in abstruse research, but the teacher of high-school and college classes in 
the higher brackets of the curriculum, and the teachers in junior and 
senior high schools where only a maximum of two years’ study is required. 

Particularly should the articles be valuable to the teacher who has not 
majored in Spanish, but who, under the iniquitous system which apparently 
prevails throughout the United States, is called upon to teach any subject 
of which there has been even a slight smattering throughout the years 
of his/her education. 
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A careful study of this index will show that there is scarcely a phase 
of methods, grammar, reading, and cultural background which has not 
been treated, so that a file of H1sPpanra is a complete and practical refer- 
ence library. 

When I hear the criticism, “Hispania offers so little of interest that 
it is scarcely worth while for me to read it,” I realize with genuine regret 
that the critic has condemned without a hearing—in this case without a 
reading. Like every magazine which attempts to meet a wide variety of 
tastes, it will contain some articles not particularly appealing to some, but 
there is never an issue which does not in its articles, its book reviews, its 
discussion of publications and current events, contain something definitely 
useful for someone. 

I dare say that there are many readers of The Atlantic Monthly, for 
example, who like myself find themselves rather bored by some of the con- 
tributions on statistical economics and politics. However, I do not refuse 
to read the magazine on that account, for I find such a quantity of con- 
genial reading in other types of articles. 

So let us be fair in our estimate of our own publication, and give it the 
compliment of looking through it thoroughly each time with our real needs 
and interests uppermost in our minds, and if we pass over such studies as 
those on the literary and linguistic puzzles of the Siglo de Oro, remember 
that there are many who are enthusiasts on this subject, and that they have 
a right to a consideration of their taste, while we, who are concerned with 
teaching problems forced upon us by ill-advised administrators and their 
ilk can bring something new and fresh to our classes from other articles 
on “Broadcasting Spanish Civilization,” “An Evening with Valle-Inclan,” 
“En Madrid,” “Sidelights on Mexico,” “Pan American Clubs,” to mention 
only a few taken at random from the index. 

In the matter of the Chapter News it has been the aim of your adviser 
to make the department a serviceable clearinghouse of ideas and ingenui- 
ties of presentation. A sympathetic reading of these reports cannot fail to 
furnish suggestions most practical to those who need some fresh stimulus 
for their classes or their chapter meetings. There are times when the 
adviser experiences complete discouragement, wondering whether either 
the magazine as a whole or her own small department is ever read, and 
then her drooping head is raised in hope when she receives such a response 
as this: “I just received my October copy of Hispania which I find most 
interesting and valuable.” 

You are again reminded of the Modern Language Service Bureau in 
San Francisco, which is ready and eager to serve you. Its bibliographies 
of material on Spanish Christmas, Spanish songs and plays, may offer 
timely suggestions for the seasons of Las Navidades and Los Reyes Magos. 

Which reminds me that this will reach you in time to convey to you my 
heartiest good wishes for ; Felices Pascuas y Feliz Atio Nuevo! 
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[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puipprs Houck, 
Associate Editor) 


Rubén Dario, hijo, Finds Unpublished Verses of His Father. La Na- 
ctén, Buenos Aires, July 31, 1938. 


In connection with the approaching celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the publication of Azul, there has been a diligent search for letters, 
unpublished articles, and poems of the poet. Many have been brought to 
light by Dario’s second wife, Dofia Rosario Murillo, whom he married in 
1893. Some others have been unearthed by Rubén Dario, hijo, the son of 
the first wife, Rafaela Contreras. With respect to one of them he tells 
the following incident, observing that even in this light poem there is a 
note of grief for “Stella,” the young man’s mother: 

On a certain occasion, a group of intellectuals, among whom was the 
writer Francisco Huezo, gave a dinner for Dario. Afterward all the 
guests accompanied the poet to his home. Walking through the Parque 
Central, they found on the path a fledgeling, which they thought was a 
zenzontle, but which, when brought to the light afterward, turned out to 
be an ordinary szanate, a bird which neither sings nor has beauty of 
plumage. A good-humored argument ensued as to who should own the 
supposed zenzontle. Meantime they reached the house and the wife of 
Huezo, who lived just across the street, came to the door to receive her 
husband, carrying in her arms their little daughter Isabel. Dario then 
terminated the argument by saying the bird must be presented to Isabelita. 
All agreed and insisted that he write a presentation poem. They entered, 
Dario sat down and wrote the following poem: 


A LA PETITE ISABEAU 

Este, sin prélogo o preambulo, 
es un regalo precioso: 

un poeta doloroso 

te da un pajaro noctambulo. 


Ave de los corazones, 
zenzontle del indio triste, 
el duelo tus plumas viste, 
la pena te da canciones. 


Te entrego el pajaro, nifia, 
mas si lo matas, traviesa, 
que tu madre que te besa 
por el pobre, que te rifia. 
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Rubén Dario, hijo, presents also a poem found by him, dated March 3, 
1893, shortly before his father’s second marriage, which reads as follows: 
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Amalo. Es un errante 
poeta; quiza un reproche 
lo hizo errar en la noche 
y caer agonizante. 


En tu peine dejan hebras 
hoy tus hermosos hechizos ; 
hazle un nido con tus rizos 
al pajaro que celebras. 


Tienes tres afios; la rosa 
que esta en el tallo tiene ésos. 
Tus labios florecen besos 

y no comprenden prosa. 


Y mafiana, cuando a mi 
gloria y penas dé la fama 
por la ingratitud de aqui, 
por mi pajaro y mi llama 
tendré un recuerdo de ti. 


PARA EL ALBUM DE PEPITA RIVAS 


Bajo el triste ciprés de mi duelo, 
pasa un angel, un ave, una flor, 
un botdn de las rosas del cielo, 
una estrella en una urna de amor. 


Y hay que dar a la nifia amorosa, 
princesita gallarda y gentil, 

un cantar, una perla, una rosa, 
un bouquet de mi palido abril. 


Fresco lirio de luz y de infancia, 
que no salgas del cielo en que estas; 
que conserves tu dulce fragancia, 
que el otofio no llegue jamas. 

En tu jaula perfumas y alegras, 
pajarito travieso y fugaz; 

tus pupilas, tan lindas, tan negras, 
son consuelo, son dicha, son paz. 


Cuando libre de penas y enojos, 
tus quince afios te den su arrebol, 
con mis liricas flores tus ojos 
haran veces de rayos de sol. 
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A South American Looks at Contemporary United States Literature. 
Atenea, Revista mensual de ciencias, letras y artes (Universidad de 
Concepcion, Chile), Afio XV, Tomo LIII, No. 158, August, 1938. 


It is somewhat startling to observe Francisco’s Amunategui’s selection 
of writers for his study Jévenes autores americanos and the conclusions 
which he draws. His point of view is, however, presented without com- 
ment. 

There is a new generation of North American writers, he says, not yet 
very well known beyond the confines of their own country but beginning to 
make a place for themselves in world literature. In the early history of 
American literature, critics abroad paid little attention to it. Even Edgar 
Allen Poe did not become famous outside the United States until Baude- 
laire made his masterly translations. Walt Whitman has not yet gained 
the world reputation that he perhaps deserves. 

With Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and Ernest Hemingway, the 
situation changed. These three dared to speak some essential truths to 
Puritan America. The first two exposed the hypocrisy of social customs, 
the self-complacency of the majority of their compatriots, religious in- 
tolerance, assaults on personal liberty, and the third showed the inhumanity 
and deceptiveness of military glory. These three revolutionaries blazed a 
trail of liberalism, so that it became possible for the author to speak 
frankly to his public. And the public, in general, was receptive and ap- 
proving. Perhaps the name of Upton Sinclair should be added to the list, 
with the salvo that his campaigns have had more relation to politics than 
to literature. 

The young writers who have followed in this trail of liberalism have 
been shaped by the depression largely and have one thing in common: 
their preoccupation with poverty, with the common man’s struggle to earn 
his daily bread. They present, in one form or another, the problem of the 
young man, beaten before the fight begins. 

The most illustrious of the young writers is William Faulkner, who 
might be called the singer of eternal night. Sanctuary, which made him 
famous, goes to the ultimate extreme of fatality in its sordidness and hope- 
lessness. In While I Lay Dying and Light in August Faulkner continues 
his infernal journey among people who, though living within a few hun- 
dred kilometers of the lights of Broadway, are imbruted by ignorance, 
superstition, and cruelty. Sartoris is a study of a man demoralized by the 
World War, dragging out a useless life, though still able to look with 
humor on a suffering world. This humor, says Amunategui, is the char- 
acteristic note of the present-day American literature of disillusion. 
Whereas Zola, for instance, shouts his passionate anger at social injus- 
tice, Faulkner or Ernest Caldwell looks at it and smiles. They are just as 
sincere as Zola and, moreover, are likely to accomplish more. 

Tobacco Road illustrates this slant perfectly. Old Jeeter’s curses and 
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lamentations have a grandeur no whit inferior to the imprecations of 
Aeschylus’ legendary heroes. Jeeter is a vicious old cynic, but he is hu- 
man, he makes us laugh and the thesis which he incarnates is all the 
stronger for that saving quality. 

We find the same humor, though more lugubrious, in Kromer’s Wait- 
ing for Nothing. This novel is nothing more or less than the story of 
Kromer’s own experience in the ranks of the unemployed. It is the novel 
of hunger from the first page to the last. At the same time it is an accusa- 
tion against a society in which it is possible for a strong young man to 
sleep on park benches and to go without food for days at a stretch. 

Catherine Brody’s novel ironically entitled Nobody Starves is on the 
same theme but without the autobiographical element and with more plot. 

From this incomplete enumeration, it may be seen that the leading 
young American authors cannot be reproached with entertaining them- 
selves in the abstract pleasures of polite literature, but on the contrary 
theirs is a fighting literature. “Art for art’s sake” has no place among 
hungry men and women. The proof is that writers on less realistic themes 
seem to occupy a secondary place in American letters. It would be unjust, 
however, to maintain that these latter have no talent. We shall mention 
two that deserve to be read: Percival Wilde and Wallace Smith. The 
former’s novel The Devil’s Booth, a wittily told story of the rise of a 
courtesan, does, to be sure, aim a few darts at hypocrisies and foibles, but 
they are mere pinpricks. Wallace Smith, in The Captain Hates the Sea, 
reminds one of Gomez de la Serna in his good humor and fondness for 
mocking situations, but with this difference: while the Spanish writer 
shows emotion, almost lyrical at times, Smith always remains imperturb- 
able. Such writers as these only present entr’actes for the tragedy of life. 


Mexico’s Best Poet. Ruta, Revista mensual de literatura (Mexico), 
Cuarta época, No. 4, September 15, 1938, pp 56-60. 


Miguel Bustos Cerecedo expresses in “El mejor poeta de México” his 
judgment of the contest now being conducted by El Nacional, “; Quién es 
el mejor poeta de México?” of what its function should be and of what 
would constitute pre-eminence in the field of poetry. 

Poets, like all artists, are limited by the society in which they live, are 
carried along by its predominant ideological currents, and are therefore an 
expression of their period. Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe were not 
isolated phenomena but mentalities that synthesized their historical periods. 
Goéngora typifies the growing aristocracy of Spain that displaced feudal 
society. Lope de Vega gathered up all the social unrest of his people and 
molded it into Fuente ovejuna. In appraising contemporary Mexican 
poetry, therefore, it is idle to attempt to place poets on a scale of values; 


1 Los vagabundos del hambre is the title used, but it evidently refers to 
Waiting for Nothing. 
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we should consider the ideological currents that produce their work, as 
well as the external characteristics that distinguish them one from another. 

Historically, Mexican poetry has undergone in recent years four 
phases of renewal, represented by Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, Ramon 
Lopez Velarde, Manuel Maples Arce, and Carlos Gutiérrez Cruz. 

Gonzalez Martinez caught up the modernistic echo of the nineteenth 
century left by Salvador Diaz Mirén, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, and 
Rubén Dario, carrying it on and transforming it as changing social condi- 
tions imposed upon him new conceptions of the world and of life. As the 
bourgeois economy of the country grew and altered, his art of interpreta- 
tion kept pace with it, until the time when that class was held at bay by its 
age-long enemy, the proletariat. Then Gonzalez Martinez, with clear 
vision, preferring not to share the stagnation of his class, unable to 
enter into the spirit of the masses, turned aside into the realm of pure 
ideas, an idealistic conception of absolute good and of human nature. In 
search of calm and peace, he isolates himself from his country’s feverish 
struggle, tries to escape from the world of reality, but in his poetry one 
feels the deep loneliness, uncertainty, doubt of everything, and, at times, 
though disguised, the reaching out for that which he has abandoned. 

Ramon Lopez Velarde’s three volumes of verse—La sangre devota, 
Zozobra, and El son del corazén—present three stages of his poetry. In 
the first he is an adolescent in a provincial city, a scion of the feudal 
aristocracy in the traditional orthodox atmosphere. These early poems are 
redolent of incense and sonorous with the rustle of the starched skirts of 
beautiful girls going to mass in the mystery of early dawn. In a word, 
his La sangre devota is a synthesis of all the charm of the old aristocratic 
life. Then comes the revolution. Zozobra expresses the desperate fury of 
a broken life, all the beauty and charm and ease swept away. Instead of 
incense, it is redolent of gunpowder. Finally, El son del corazén is the 
quieter lament for that which has been lost beyond recall. 

Manuel Maples Arce initiated a poetical movement which he himself 
baptized with the name estridentismo. His personality was formed in the 
tumultuous years following the World War, in the civil struggles of his 
country and in its subsequent resurgence. His poetry is the expression of 
the industrialization of Mexico —factories, automobiles, airplanes, organi- 
zation of laborers, electricity, social changes. This spirit he translates into 
roaring, volcanic, dizzying lines that pour forth like a river in flood, with 
bold metaphors, daring images and industrial, technical terms. His origi- 
nality made him known far beyond the frontiers of his country. John Dos 
Passos confesses that his first work was inspired by Maples Arce’s verse. 
The dynamic epoch, it may be said, created the poet capable of giving it 
expression. 

But the apex of these four poets is Carlos Gutiérrez Cruz. His Sangre 
roja may be considered as a reply to Lopez Velarde’s La sangre devota 
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and a clarification of Maples Arce’s noisy dynamics. What is Christian 
piety in Lopez Velarde is in Gutiérrez Cruz a voice demanding right and 
justice for all. For Gonzalez Martinez a fountain is a mirror to reflect 
the stars; for Lopez Velarde it is a baptismal font; for Gutiérrez Cruz 
it is a useless thing unless it slakes the thirst of the needy man and the 
homeless dog. This poet has lost nothing in the past, has no anxieties for 
the future ; he lives to the full in his own period and is consumed by a great 
love for his people. He writes for the men of shop and field. 

Within this quadrilateral have moved later poets: Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Carlos Pellicer, and Javier Villaurrutia, for example. Salvador Novo’s 
poetry falls within the sphere of influence of the United States. These are 
all excellent poets, but they express the traditional thought of their social 
class, not of the people as a whole. The writer would like to see them ex- 
pand their field of vision. Recently some new poets have come on the 
scene, young and free mentalities, vibrant with the warmth and impetus 
of the present hour—such men as Efrain Huerta, Octavio Paz, Neftali 
Beltran, Solana, and others, of whom much may be expected. But Mex- 
ico’s “best poet” has yet to show himself. 

“El mejor poeta de México, para mi, sera aquel que logre penetrar en 
la conciencia de las grandes masas populares, expresando sus profundas 
conmociones, su pulso estremecido de horizontes mas justos y que unani- 
mente sea la voz del sentimiento nacional. Este poeta no se ha formado 
aun, pero se realizara a medida que se vaya edificando el México de 
mafiana.” 


Pereda and Valera Contrasted. Abside, revista de cultura mexicana, 
Afio II, No. 2, February, 1938, pp. 49-52. 


Alfredo Maillefert prefaces his charming and therefore too brief study, 
Valera y Pereda, with an apology. He cannot explain even to himself why 
he feels a compulsion to say something about these two men, neither of 
whom he has read for years and none of whose works he has on his shelves. 
The striking of the hour in some ancient belfry, a fleeting glimpse of an 
erect, gallant old gentleman wrapped in the traditional capa with its velvet 
facings, the crow of a cock at daybreak, a romantic garden, even the sight 
of an antique piece of furniture or bric-a-brac—these are the subtle influ- 
ences that draw one to the nineteenth-century novelists. 

The writer refuses to go back to the books before writing: this is to 
be an evocation of early impressions. But he promises himself afterward 
a feast with those same books in their same binding of piel valenciana. 

Pereda and Valera are Maillefert’s literary grandparents, whom he 
deserted for the Generation of 1898. He made their acquaintance through 
an old uncle, who was a lawyer and politician—and therefore inevitably 
an admirer of these two—whose beard was as venerable as Pereda’s own, 
and who read and reread those novels endlessly. Young Maillefert would 
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not have dared ask the old gentleman for his treasures, but an amiable 
young cousin, herself a devotee of Pereda and Valera, saw to it that he 
had access to them. 

From Pereda’s books the only character that Maillefert remembers 
clearly is the author himself, Don José Maria de Pereda. In all of his 
novels, whether the scene be land or sea, it may be said that the author 
steps from one to another as easily and naturally as from one room of his 
own house into another. One can hear him strike his cane on the stones 
of the walk, clear his throat a little and then—talk; for everything worth 
while in all his novels is spoken by the author. But how he does wall in 
and protect his beloved characters! And in all his descriptions, whether 
of the seacoast or his montaiia—all done in black and white, says Azorin— 
one always sees the old hidalgo, perhaps seated on a boulder, his wide- 
brimmed black felt hat lying beside him, his scant white locks stirred by 
the breeze, his blue eyes gazing thoughtfully out over the Cantabrian Sea. 
A Christian of the old school was Don José Maria de Pereda. 

And Valera? He, too, intervened constantly in the episodes and plots 
of his novels, though, to be sure, without Don José Maria’s austerity and 
rectitude. The exceedingly clever and worldly Don Juan slipped in like a 
subtle breeze from other lands, rather disturbing the calm of the Spanish 
household and complicating matters diabolically for his characters by his 
cosmopolitan, sophisticated suggestions. He was the tempter—yes, that is 
the word—the tempter of his characters. Pepita Jiménez, for example. 

“Recuerdo un caso muy especial: Pepita Jiménez. ; Tan de Andalucia, 
pero tan de Valera! ; Tan sefiora de su casa en la tertulia, en el trajin de 
los domésticos menesteres ..., pero tan de Valera! ; Tan recatada y tan 
devota, con su manto negro y su altar encendido ..., pero tan de Valera! 
; Tan airosa y tan limpia,—tan limpia como la prosa de este admirable 
libro —, y tan espafiola por las callejas del pueblecillo andaluz — con sus 
verdes ojos rasgados y su negra mantilla —; pero, por dentro, con todo el 
sutil sofistiquear de don Juan! ... 

“;Son asi efectivamente, — en su raiz y en su flor — los libros de 
Pereda y Valera? 

“Si no son asi, asi eran aquéllos tomitos de lindas pastas valencianas 
que yo lei del polvoriento librero de mi tio.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Sarmiento’s Death. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
September 4 and 11; La Nacién, Buenos Aires, September 11, 1938, 
and other sources. 


Domingo Fausto Sarmiento (1811-1888), “el loco Sarmiento,” as the 
dictator Rosas was pleased to call him, is of especial interest to Americans 
because of his service as ambassador of Argentina to the United States, 
his friendship with Horace Mann, his study of our school system, his hav- 
ing written a biography of Abraham Lincoln, the fact that he is one of the 
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few South Americans to have been honored by a statue here, and the fact 
that he was converted from unitarianism to federalism by his sojourn in 
this country. Above all, to the readers of this journal, he is of interest 
because he was a great teacher. “Siempre he sido maestro de escuela,” he 
is quoted as saying in his old age. His educational work overshadows his 
presidency of the republic, his administrative and economic reforms, and 
the many honors that came to him. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Sarmiento’s death has brought forth such a 
flood of literature and commemoratory events that it is impossible to single 
out any one article or to treat the subject adequately within the limits of 
these pages. 

Buenos Aires, taking the lead in doing honor to her great man, or- 
ganized two homenajes, tendered by the municipality, one of which in- 
cluded the unveiling of a plaque and the planting of trees. No less than 
twenty-five organizations held commemoratory services in parks, theaters, 
in front of statues of Sarmiento, and in various other localities. Five 
other organizations held services in the cemetery. Each of the public 
schools observed the anniversary. Special masses were said in the churches 
and a minute of silence was maintained on board each ship of the fleet. 
Other towns of the republic, notably Rosario, Santa Fé, Tucuman, Men- 
doza, Cordoba, and Salta, paid tribute by fitting services. Belgrano opened 
officially the Museo Histérico Sarmiento. Other South American coun- 
tries joined in observing the date, especially Uruguay; from Montevideo 
a continent-wide broadcast did honor to the great educator. 

The printing press has done its part also. Several biographies of 
Sarmiento have come out or are announced, including one by Carlos Oc- 
tavio Bunge. New editions of separate works of Sarmiento have ap- 
peared, as well as one of his Obras completas of fifty-three volumes. 

Likewise the newspaper and periodical presses have taken part in the 
general commemoration. Reportorio americano devotes a whole issue 
(May 7, 1938) to biographical and critical material on Sarmiento. La 
Prensa and La Nacién, Buenos Aires’ two leading dailies, have devoted 
large space to the subject. Among the illustrative material are found: a 
reproduction of Prensa argentina, Numero tinico, which came out at the 
time of Sarmiento’s death as a tribute to him, the Himno a Sarmiento, 
photographs of his parents, his son Dominguito, his birthplace, his descend- 
ants, some of his letters, historical sites with which his name is associated, 
monuments to him, and a reproduction of a water-color painting of the 
first school founded by him, at the age of fifteen years. 

La Prensa of September 4, 1938, carries a full-page color reproduction 
of a portrait of the educator painted by his granddaughter, Eugenia Belin 
Sarmiento. This painting, made in 1889 from a smaller one by the same 
artist the year before her grandfather’s death, now hangs in the Museo 
Histérico Nacional. A replica of it, made by the artist herself, is in the 
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Legislature of the Province of Buenos Aires. Eugenia was the pupil of 
her mother, Procesa Sarmiento de Lenoir, herself a portrait painter of 
considerable renown. On another page of the same issue appears a photo- 
graph of Eugenia and her sister Elena, the only living grandchildren of 
the educator, both now quite advanced in years. 

Some articles that deserve mention are, in La Prensa of September 11, 
“La formidable fuerza moral de Sarmiento” by Arturo Capdevila, “La 
muerte de Sarmiento” by Alberto Palcos, “Sarmiento y la marina” by 
“el capitan de fragata Héctor R. Ratto”—which tells, among other inter- 
esting facts, of how Sarmiento founded the National Naval School on 
board the steamer “General Brown”—and, in the issue of September 4, 
“El sefior Sarmiento, preceptor en Aconcagua” by Ernesto Montenegro, 
“Sarmiento, historiador” by Juan Estevan Gustavino and “E] maestro de 
Dominguito” by Ernesto Morales. 

The last-named gives an intimate, personal view of the statesman- 
educator. On his brilliant son, Dominguito, Sarmiento lavished all his 
genius as a teacher and in him saw the fruition of his educational theories. 
In 1866, while the father was in the United States, Dominguito, then 
twenty years old, was killed in the assault on Curupaiti. Almost imme- 
diately Sarmiento set to work on a biography of his son, but it was twenty 
years before his busy life yielded time for him to finish this labor of love, 
La vida de Dominguito. In Memoriam, called by Alfredo Orofino “la 
expresién mds tierna que haya salido de pluma autéctona.” Sarmiento’s 
voluminous correspondence with the widow of Horace Mann contains 
many references to his son and the plan of writing his biography. 

Noteworthy articles in La Nacién of September 11, 1938, are: “La 
gloria de Sarmiento” by Ricardo Rojas, “Sarmiento y el ‘Facundo’” by 
Alvaro Melian Lafinur, “Modalidades intimas de Sarmiento, educador” by 
Roberto Levillier, “Sarmiento y las bibliotecas populares” by Agustin Ri- 
vero Astengo, “El espiritu y la obra de Sarmiento” by Juan Pablo Echagiie, 
“Sarmiento y la educacién de la mujer” by Rosauro Pérez Aubone, “Fran- 
cia y Sarmiento” by Enrique Loncan. 














CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


Since the publicaion of the first editions of the works of Juan Valera 
new generations of readers have developed. His daughter, Carmen 
Valera, is devoting herself to the pleasing task of bringing out a complete 
new edition of her father’s books. His translation from the German of 
Schack’s Poesie und Kunst der Araber, which appeared in 1881, is now 
published in three volumes. In his foreword Valera stated that, although 
he considered Schack’s treatise on the poetry and art of the Arabs delight- 
ful as literature, and that it would be of interest to the Spanish people, he 
wishes it understood that he did not fully agree with the author in his 
estimate of Arabic culture. 

Schack writes with charm and eloquence of the departed Moorish glory 
of the times of the Abderrahmans. He considers that probably the build- 
ings still in existence are the least important of their marvelous structures. 
“Where is Cordoba, queen of cities, mecca of the Occident, to which came 
pilgrims in long caravans?” Thus laments the savant Count Adolph 
Friedrich Schack, who had traveled widely in the Orient and devoted his 
time to the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. “What of their libraries 
and schools, the source of European learning, the well-spring to which 
flocked those athirst for science from every region? Where is Az-Zahra, 
the city of the sibyls on which the Benu-Humeyas lavished the pomp and 
luxury of the Orient? Sunken in the earth, annihilated, is all that world. 
Time has broken the talisman to which its existence was linked. The 
ashes of the caliphs have been scattered to the winds, and the greatness of 
their empire is submerged in a past deeper than that of the powerful cities 
of the primitive world over which thousands of years have passed since 
they ceased to flourish. The columns of Thebes, the city of a hundred 
gates, the temples of Nineveh, emerge with their colossal idols from the 
dark bosom of history, and from a sleep of centuries; but if one asks for 
the palaces of Abderrahman, no one can point out even the locations 
where they stood. Yet, sadder still than the thought of the loss of so many 
monuments of art is that of the wretched fate of the people who beautified 
the Peninsula with them, for more painful than debris and ruins in a 
desolate region where once life flourished is the contemplation of the 
crushing of the spirit of man presented by this people in its present con- 
dition. Persecuted, driven from place to place, the Arabs have sunk into a 
deeper state of barbarity than that of their old-time progenitors. Even 
their graves have disappeared from the land which they possessed for eight 
centuries, and the traveler in Spain seeks in vain for the humblest funereal 
monuments of them, such as those silent, nameless tombs in Asia that reveal 
the cradles of our race, the remains of unknown peoples of the primitive 
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world. Of the thousands of works of their savants and poets, time and 
destructive fury have annihilated the majority; those remaining are scat- 
tered through the libraries of the Orient and Europe, and their culture is 
not for the Arabs. They themselves, our instructors in so many sciences, 
wander like nomad barbarians through the African deserts.” In this 
strain, with fascinating eloquence, Schack continues for many delightful 
pages. 

Juan Valera, however, takes pains to make it known that, notwith- 
standing that he is the translator of the work, he does not coincide with 
Schack in certain of his opinions, especially his enthusiasm for the Arabs, 
and most decidedly not in his detraction of the Spanish Arabists. Valera 
states that he has always maintained that every great civilization rose and 
developed among the Indo-Germanic peoples, especially in the south, in 
Greece, Italy, Spain, and France. Valera sees little or nothing among the 
Arabs that was original, not alone in regard to character, but intelligence. 
To him their poetry is crude and barbaric, pedantic, lacking in idealism. 
Their philosophy, their science, nearly all their culture, he sees as a reflec- 
tion of the learning of the Jews and of the civilizations of the Indo- 
Germanics; or, in the Orient, of the Indians and Persians, with also a 
trace of German influence. In the arts he grants them nothing original 
except architecture. Schack’s great work on these subjects, and the discus- 
sion by a man of such learning and experience as Valera, comprise vol- 
umes of such vital import as ever to increase in value with the passing 
of time. 

Las mujeres de Don Juan Valera, a literary study of the feminine 
characters of the works of Juan Valera, by Luis Gonzalez Lépez, won the 
award of the society “Amigos de Don Juan Valera” for the year 1933. 
The judges were Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Don Serafin and Don 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, and Don Ricardo Leén, members of the 
Spanish Academy of the Language. In writing of Pepita Jiménez, Rosita, 
Ramoncita, Dofia Luz, and all those women of the large cast of feminine 
characters created by Juan Valera, Gonzalez Lopez seems to have caught 
something of the charm of style of Valera himself. Wit and humor 
brighten the pages. In passing, the women of Cordoba, the province in 
which Valera was born, and especially those of his native town of Cabra, 
are glorified. A picture of the time when Valera wrote Pepita Jiménez is 
given, when few novels were being produced, and none of them of the 
literary genre of Pepita Jiménez. Mariano José de Larra, under his 
pseudonym of Figaro, was writing his biting satirical articles and Esté- 
banez Calderén his Escenas Andaluzas. Cecelia Francisca Josefa Bohi de 
Faber (Fernan Caballero) was issuing her novels of the society, manners, 
and sentiments of the day. Galdés, Alarcon, Pereda, Pardo Bazan, and 
Palacio Valdés were to enrich the field of Spanish literature at a some- 
what later date. The critic Clarin saw Pepita Jiménez as “la perla de las 
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novelas contempordneas.” Gonzalez Lopez dwells upon the lack of produc- 
tion in Spain at the present moment, as well as in those times before the 
work of Valera appeared. Since the passing of Gomez de Baquero the 
field of criticism is deserted; no one takes his place. Novel writing is 
almost proscribed. Books after the Russian manner proclaiming the 
theories of Marx and Engels, treatises on sexual problems, el llamado 
naturismo y la jerga erdtico-desnudista—these abound, and little else, even 
in the line of drama. As a result of detailed study of the works of Valera, 
Gonzalez Lépez is impressed by his noble altruism, and by the discovery 
that in his philosophy of life the choicest attribute is love. Gonzalez Lépez 
is the author of nine plays, all of them having been presented on the stage, 
of cultural essays, of three novels, and of another, El solitario de Castil- 
mar, which was announced for early publication. His pleasing style and 
his erudition will carry him far. 

Pueblo, Gélgota del Espiritu is the title of the latest work of Pedro 
Juan Labarthe, of Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. He has previously published 
A Son of Two Nations, the story of the private life of a Columbia Univer- 
sity student, and Claustro Verde, a volume of verse. Labarthe won a 
scholarship in Puerto Rico entitling him to tuition in New York, but after 
his arrival there, accompanied by his devoted mother, Anita, he was told 
that the money for this purpose had not been appropriated by the legisla- 
ture. He would have been left stranded had it not been for his ingenuity in 
obtaining employment, and for the unfailing helpfulness and sacrifice of 
Anita, who, with her “manos de oro,” found work in a shop in New York 
where skill with the needle was in demand. It was during a time of high 
prices for labor, and she was paid at the rate of fifty, sometimes seventy, 
dollars a week. Labarthe, after working all day in a great department 
store, took courses in English and philosophy in the College of the City of 
New York. He left his work at half past six, and had to be at his classes 
at half past seven. Finally, with the assistance of a former teacher, he 
became a candidate for a scholarship in Columbia University, and grad- 
uated with honors. This is an achievement for a youth in modest circum- 
stances from Puerto Rico that might be a stimulus to greater effort on the 
part of many young men of this country who are not making the most of 
their opportunities. He became a tutor of French in a wealthy home in 
Long Island, with a stipend of five dollars an hour and all expenses paid. 
Later he taught in a Jesuit College in New York and in a military academy 
at Valley Forge. During vacations Labarthe founded the Inter-American 
Society of the Museo Roerich to bring about better understanding of the 
people of the Hispanic countries and those of the United States. In this 
movement he found co-operation among some of the outstanding His- 
panists of the country and men and women of letters of North and South 
America. Lectures were given by the poet José Juan Tablada of Mexico, 
by the diplomat and writer of Ecuador, Gonzalo Zaldumbide, by Gabriela 
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Mistral, by Romulo Gallegos, author of Dofia Barbara, and by many others 
whose names are familiar to North Americans. 

Contact with Americans aroused Labarthe’s admiration for their phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence, and he pays them generous tribute, finding 
them never so happy as when helping others, rejoicing when success is 
attained by one they have assisted. He found the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can people pragmatic, and that they are practical even in their happiness. 
This seemed to him a country of contentment. 

It is fortunate that Labarthe received such a good impression of con- 
ditions here when still so young a man, for now, after the passing of years, 
his ambition is to be the interpreter of the two Americas and to bring 
about a better spiritual understanding between the two. He found that the 
people south of the Rio Grande are by no means understood by the people 
on this side. Just now, when the officials of our government have ex- 
pressed a determination to cultivate closer relations between the nations 
of this continent, the services of an advocate so earnest as Labarthe should 
be useful. His suggestion of a League of American Nations with head- 
quarters in Puerto Rico aroused the interest of Senator Borah and Elihu 
Root. In his eagerness for closer relations between his native island and 
the rest of the United States, he induced the Pan American Union to in- 
clude Puerto Rico among their broadcasts of Spanish-American music. 

Opportunities for travel in Europe came, and he always visited the 
officials of the Roerich Peace Society. His first crossing of the Atlantic 
was as watchman on the steamship “Staterdam.” He and student com- 
panions who had taken jobs on the same boat thought London a cold and 
uncongenial city. Next came Rotterdam, which to Labarthe meant mainly 
the city of Erasmus, and his statue recalled the Reformation period and 
also his Spanish proselytes Luis Vivés, the brothers Valdés, Nebrija, and 
Charles the Fifth who pensioned and gave him protection. Then he visited 
Bruges, Brussels, and Paris. In his travels history and literature “grasped 
his hand,” as he states, and he saw the historic places through the eyes of 
the scholar and the poet. He entered the Sorbonne as if it were a holy 
temple. “Sentia la reverencia por aquel centro con estremecimiento de 
alma. Se hubiera quedado alli. Hay eco de voz medioeval. Oia a Abe- 
lardo. En pleno siglo de estragos se oia la sabiduria escolastica.” 

On his first trip Labarthe had planned to see Europe in a few weeks, 
on fifty dollars, but friends gave him about forty-five more. When next 
he went it was as tutor to the son of a wealthy man, on the “Berengaria,” 
in luxury. Being of French Basque ancestry, France and Spain held espe- 
cial interest. He found individualism the main characteristic of the Span- 
ish people. “No one can order a Spaniard. Of his own free will he works 
for the common welfare, but he cannot be compelled to do so. The giving 
of orders and having them patiently obeyed brings results only with North- 
ern peoples. The great Spanish deeds were carried through by individuals. 
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Cortés, Pizarro, Valdivia, made their conquests alone and for their king, 
never for themselves. Only a handful of individualists, they risked their 
lives, they fought, and beneath the hoofs of their steeds sprung up lumi- 
nous empires for the crowns of Charles V and Philip II. Never did they 
give their own names to a nation. That would not be Spanish. The glory 
was for the patria. Each won gold and empires for his kingdom in Eu- 
rope. The decadence of Spain is due to her nobility. It is the triumph of 
a noble failure. In her decline she is greater than ever. When a nation of 
Hispanic America triumphs, is it not Spain who triumphs? In what 
language do her American daughters triumph? Like it or not, her enemies, 
Spain is eternal. The Andes rocks her children in the lap of Spain. They 
pray and they tell of their love in Spanish.” 

The author was no less enthusiastic over the opportunities for culture 
in the Spanish universities. “Alli oira de boca de los eruditos la interpre- 
tacién exacta de los clasicos. Ningun extranjero lo puede hacer. Por mas 
que se empefien los alemanes, que son los mejores hispan6filos, jamas lo 
podran hacer como aquellos por cuyas venas corre sangre hispana.” 

Labarthe’s descriptions of the countries he visited, with the richness 
of his artistic and historic background, will be found not only entertain- 
ing but informing. 

Camino Real is the title of a book of short stories published in San- 
tiago, Dominican Republic, Haiti. The author is Juan Bosch, and he has 
formerly published Jndios, a collection of historical notes and legends, 
which was followed by a novel La Majiosa, the edition of which is ex- 
hausted. No price is marked on these works, or on any of the books by 
Labarthe. That omission is very Spanish. Their literature is not highly 
commercialized, as is ours. Spanish authors sometimes pay for the publi- 
cation of their works, and then give them away. With them, it seems, 
money is not everything. The stories in Camino Real are vivid, vibrant, 
concise. There is not a word in excess; nothing could be deleted. They 
depict lives of people who know only deprivation and oppression, who are 
inured to hardship, whose common lot is suffering; of people who go to 
the extreme of sacrifice to protect a friend. One visualizes the palm- 
thatched huts, the coconut trees around the door; the women and children 
living under the most primitive conditions, their men folk working in the 
sugar or tobacco plantations, or fleeing into the forests to escape the 
soldiers; the darkness of the nights in the woods, the pelting rain, the 
rolling thunder, the flashing lightning. One becomes aware of the endur- 
ance of the horses, the loyalty of the dogs, the vengeance of the men for 
an act of treachery. The psychology of these undeveloped people of the 
Cordilleras del Cibau is faithfully interpreted. 

Especially is the sentiment of the mountaineers portrayed in the story 
entitled “Algarrobo.” The gigantic tree was so thick of girth it would 
have taken six axemen a week to cut it down, and so Lico spent three days 
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felling the trees that grew around it, lacking courage to attack the king of 
the mountain. That night when he went home Lola, his wife, gave birth 
to a child, alone, unassisted, and without a word of kindness from Lico. 
And yet, in his approval of his son, Lola sensed a form of tenderness. 
The next morning he grasped his axe and strode up to the heights, and 
within him he felt a new force that gave him strength to begin the work 
of bringing down the algarrobo. The stories are infinitely pathetic and 
tragic, and they are told with the simplicity of art. Data concerning the 
author this reviewer has none whatever, but his literary ability as an in- 
terpreter of the Santo Domingo scene is apparent. 

Signos de arte y literatura, by Ram6n Feria, a treatise on the develop- 
ment of the art and literature of the Canary Islands, is of special interest. 
The author quotes Menéndez y Pelayo when, in writing of the traditional 
romances of several Spanish provinces, he stated: “I have already ven- 
tured the suspicion that in the Canaries may exist romances carried there 
in the fifteenth century by the Castilian and Andalucian conquerors. 
Could they be found, it would be a fortunate discovery, for in similar 
cases it has been observed that the insular versions are more archaic and 
pure than those of the Continent, as happened in Mallorca with relation to 
Catalonia, in Madeira and the Azores with relation to Portugal.” 

Acting on this suggestion, Augustin Espinosa initiated in the Canaries 
the study and publication of traditional romances of the Islands in the 
magazine La Rosa de los Vientos, of which he was one of the editors. He 
had found Don Marcelino’s conjecture to be true, for his investigations 
in the Island of Tenerife over a two-year period yielded him almost a 
hundred romances, some of great importance, regional and at the same 
time national. They were of especial interest because no variants of them 
existed on the Peninsula, and in that they possessed a popular beauty 
superior to those corresponding to them on the Continent. The examples 
of the traditional romances of the Canaries given should find appreciation 
with folklorists. A survey of the work of the poets, prose writers, essay- 
ists, and historians of the Islands is presented, including the latest tend- 
encies such as surrealism. Workers in the plastic arts also are discussed. 
A plea is made in favor of the production of more works in which the 
characters are native to the Island—people of the soil, toilers of the sea. 
The brothers Millares Cubas are cited for their purely regional works, 
while in the Huella Perdida, by Claudio de la Torre, characters native to 
the Island appear, but many of the social customs depicted are those of the 
colony of Anglo-Saxons. The poets of the Islands are strongly under the 
influence of the ocean which surrounds them, “‘El mar de Espafia, como 
dice Lope, ‘es el Atléntico.’” Feria stresses especially the work of Tomas 
Morales : 

“Es el poeta del mar, del mar Atlantico, con todo su gran poema, con- 
junto—esta es la palabra—que abarca en su complexo todos los atributos 
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marinos; es decir, los elementos del gran poema, puro o impuro, que de 
todo hay: los hombres de mar, los puertos, las naves, las razas, los pabe- 
llones, los mares.... Y es que este poema del Atlantico no se substrae a 
aquellos motivos descriptivos en el suceso poético, los distintos tiempos— 
desligados tajantemente por aquellos criticos—y que el poeta es un elo- 
quente arrebatado en el suceso de fuera. No; las cosas en su sitio. Hay 
que ir al poema Atlantico, en su unidad poética, substantiva, a toda su 
atmésfera plastica esencialmente una, y no en lo que de pretendida disec- 
cién, tiene: ‘zonas de mar’; si no se le vuelve a la vida, a su vida organi- 
zada, después de analizado. ... Es el primer poema vivo, de gran vibracién 
humana, poética, de nuestro siglo; también es verdad, de verso sostenido, 
permanente, voz entera.” 

The list of authors of the Canaries is surprisingly long, and that of the 
artists but little shorter. Ramon Feria has published Stadium, a volume of 
poetry with a prologue by Antonio Espina, and has in preparation El verte 
me admira, another book of verse, as well as Nuevos novelistas espaioles, 
a book of criticism. 


Poesia y arte de los Arabes en Espafia y Sicilia, por Apo.tro FEDERICO 
ScHACK, traduccién del aleman by Juan Valera. 3 vols. Published 
by Carmen Valera, Madrid. 1930-35. Pesetas 4.50 each. 

Las mujeres de Don Juan Valera, por Luis GonzALez Lépez. 296 pp. 
M. Aguilar, Editor, Madrid. 1934. Pesetas 5. 

Pueblo, Gélgota del Espiritu, by Pepro Juan LaABarTHE. 490 pp. San 
Juan de Puerto Rico. 1938. 

Camino Real, Cuentos (Segunda edicién corregida), by Juan Boscu. 
198 pp. Editorial El Diario, Santiago, Republica Dominicana. 1937. 


Signos de arte y literatura, by RamMOn Feria. 86 pp. Edicién “El Dis- 
creto.” 1936. 

















NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Spanish Grammar, by Iver N. Netson, of the University of California. 
xiv + 308 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1938. $1.60. 


The subtitle of the book is “Essentials for Beginning Students.” There 
are 25 chapters “each of which aims to present a centain fundamental 
or fundamentals as an essentially complete unit.” For this reason the 
chapters vary in length. Preceding chapter i is an introduction dealing 
with pronunciation. Each chapter contains explanatory material in Eng- 
lish, illustrative material in Spanish and English, a vocabulary, English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English exercises and questions in Spanish for oral 
work. There are 8 appendixes (pages 227 to 282) containing paradigms, 
some fundamental idioms and constructions, explanations of the usages of 
the personal “a,” “ser” and “estar,” numerals, connectives, and English 
and Spanish verb groups. There are the usual two vocabularies and an 
index. 


Learning Spanish, by Haywarp KEnisTon, of the University of Chicago. 

xix + 379 + xxxvii pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1938. $1.60. 

The subtitle is “The Minimum Essentials of Pronunciation, Vocabu- 
lary, Idiom and Syntax.” At the beginning of the book there are 7 pages 
of material about Spanish pronunciation. The main body of the work con- 
sists of 52 lessons (332 pages). Each lesson begins with a Spanish prose 
selection dealing, in the first part of the book, with daily life; in the latter 
part, with the colonization of Spanish America. Each chapter also con- 
tains a list of idioms, paradigms, word-study exercises, Spanish questions 
based upon the prose text, a summary of usage, and a vocabulary list called 
“Words You Need to Know.” Pages 335 to 365 contain supplementary 
readings in prose and verse. Next comes a summary of verb forms (pages 
368 to 379). In the latter part of the book is a “General List of Words 
and Idioms” with their English equivalents (pages i to xxiv), followed by 
a three-page index of grammatical usage. Inside both covers are pictorial 
maps of Spain. The frontispiece is a colored map of Spain. There are 
over a dozen drawings by way of illustration as well as sketch maps of 
various parts of Hispanic America. 


Spanish in Review, by Ropert K. SPAULDING, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Irnvinc A. Leonarp. xi + 311 + xli pages. Henry Holt & 
Company, 1938. $1.60. 

There are 24 chapters, each of which presents material for the study of 
one or more linguistic and grammatical difficulties. At the head of each 
chapter is a Spanish proverb. Numerous examples, in Spanish and Eng- 
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lish, of the topics under discussion furnish material for driving home each 
point. There is an abundance of explanatory paragraphs. Each chapter 
contains a portion of an adapted version of Alarcén’s “La Mujer Alta.” 
Based upon this reading material there are various exercises of the fill-in 
type as well as translation exercises from English to Spanish and Spanish 
questions. Appendix I (pages 290 to 307) contains verb paradigms. Ap- 
pendix II (pages 308 to 311) contains a list of common prepositional 
phrases. There are the usual two vocabularies and an index. The frontis- 
piece is a colored map of Spain. Inside both covers are pictorial maps 
of Spain. 


j Vamos a Leer! by Sturcis E. Leavitt and Stertinc A. StoupMir:, of 
the University of North Carolina. xi + 237 + lviii pages. Henry Holt 
& Company, 1938. $1.36. 


The book is “a graded recognition reader.” There are four parts to 
the book. In the first part we find a discussion, in English, of such matters 
as vocabulary, cognates, the verb, idioms, word order, and the use of the 
dictionary, with illustrations in Spanish and English (31 pages). The sec- 
ond part deals with Spain, its language and history, Christopher Columbus, 
and South America. There are five sections, each with an English intro- 
duction, Spanish text, and reading aids. These reading aids consist of 
idiomatic expressions with English equivalents, verbs, Spanish expressions 
from the text with explanatory comments, in English (pages 32 to 60). 
Part Three contains about a dozen stories from Cervantes, Pardo Bazan, 
Alarcon, Valera, and other writers, graded and simplified when necessary. 
This part also contains brief English introductions and reading aids 
(pages 61 to 172). The final reading selection is a reduced version of 
Alarcon’s El Sombrero de Tres Picos. The general vocabulary at the end 
is called “A List of Words and Idioms.” English equivalents are given. 
Illustrations consist of pictorial maps of Spain inside the covers, a col- 
ored map of Spain, and over a dozen drawings by Dorothea Cooke. 


Primer Librito de Lectura, by Ben Dascu and Noan Asramovitz, of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New York, supervised 
CLARA LINDNER MuNoz, also of the Abraham Lincoln High School. 
x + 165+ 15 pages. Globe Book Company, 1938. Educational rate, 
$.81. 


Preceding the first lesson are 9 pages of preparatory reading matter, 
consisting of riddles, directions and exercises of a simple nature. There 
are 18 lessons, each containing a simple story, proverbs, series, dialogs, 
a vocabulary list, and various exercises intended to facilitate the learning 
of the Spanish words and phrases. At the head of each Spanish reading 
selection ars a few boxed lines, in English, to stimulate interest and 
curiosity. 
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The latter part of the book contains Spanish cultural material in Eng- 
lish (pages 119 to 165). There is a general Spanish-English vocabulary 
at the end of the book (15 pages). Illustrations number more than twenty. 
Inside the covers are pictorial maps showing the agriculture of Spain. 


Hispanic Civilization, by WALTER J. MuLLEr, of the Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, and Roy E. Mosuer, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages, New York State Education Department. vi + 122 pages. 
Globe Book Company, 1938. Class order price, $.60. 

The text of this book is English, but scattered throughout the work 
are many Spanish names, with Spanish spelling, as well as numerous 
Spanish words and expressions with English meanings. The book is di- 
vided into three parts. Part One (18 chapters) furnishes information 
about the geography, history, life, customs, and culture of Spain. Part 
Two (8 chapters) is concerned with Central America and Spanish influ- 
ences in the United States. Part Three (11 chapters) is devoted to South 
America. Chapter 38 contains lists of suggested projects. Chapter 39 con- 
sists of a supplementary reading list in English. Chapter 40 is a suggested 
outline for a book report. The book contains about twenty pictures and 
maps. 


A Reading Method Spanish Review Grammar, by Cora Carrott ScANn- 
LON, formerly of Milwaukee State Teachers College, and Cuartes L. 
ScANLON, of Marquette University. xvii+297 pages. Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. $1.60. 


The purpose of the book is to “bridge the gap between ‘cut-down’ texts 
and normal reading.” There are 15 lessons. Each lesson contains a selec- 
tion from such modern authors as Azorin, Valera, and Galdés. Following 
each selection are copious explanatory and informational notes in English. 
Based upon the reading text are questions in Spanish, exercises in idioms, 
synonyms, fill-in exercises, translation sentences from English into Span- 
ish, and so forth. The second part of each lesson contains additional exer- 
cises not related to the prose text but intended as a grammar review to 
develop power in self-expression in idiomatic Spanish, with attention given 
to the rendering of English idioms in Spanish. Appendix I contains a list 
of items for grammar review with references to the various lessons. Ap- 
pendix II contains paradigms of regular and irregular verbs. There are 
the usual two vocabularies and an index. 


A México por automévil, by RaymMonp L. Grismer and Ricwarp H. 
O_MsTEAD. The Macmillan Company. xiii + 141 pages (text 92 pages, 
some recent books about Mexico 5, Spanish-English vocabulary 42). 
(No price at hand.) 

The book is intended as a Spanish reader for beginners. The stories 
which constitute the text are written, with some exceptions, in the present 
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tense. A visible vocabulary is furnished at the foot of each page, giving 
the meanings of new words at their first appearance. However, “the visible 
vocabulary presupposes an acquaintance with the 325 words of greatest 
frequency.” There are 24 chapters, or lessons. The end-papers contain a 
diagram of the road from Laredo to Mexico City, with road signs, dis- 
tances, and other such information. The frontispiece consists of two 
views of the Pan American Highway. At the head of each chapter are 
illustrative drawings. The covers, on the outside, are ornamented with 
picturesque Mexican scenes. 


Un Vuelo a México, Lecturas compuestas y arregladas por CaRLos 
CasTILLo (The University of Chicago) y Cottey F. SpPARKMAN (Bel- 
haven College). D. C. Heath & Company, 1938. v +58 pages. $0.32. 
This is the second of the Heath-Chicago Spanish series featuring 

Spanish America. It is bound in flexible cloth. There are 36 pages of 

reading text. Footnotes furnish the meanings of new words and expres- 

sions. In addition there is, at the end of the book, a list of idioms used in 
the text and a general Spanish-English vocabulary. Pages 37 to 41 con- 
tain Spanish questions and various exercises based upon the text. 


MIcHAEL S. DoNLAN 


Paso a paso, An Introduction to Spanish, by Cottey F. SpARKMAN, of 
Belhaven College, and Cartos CAsTILLo, of the University of Chicago. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1938. xi + 157 pages. $1.20. 


The book contains a presentation of the fundamentals of Spanish 
grammar for beginners. There are four preliminary lessons on pronun- 
ciation. Next come the forty lessons of the main part of the book. At the 
head of each chapter the grammar topic to be introduced is anticipated by 
examples of its use in Spanish, with English equivalents. This is followed 
by a connected prose passage of appropriate difhculty. Then come, in 
English, explanations and grammar rules as well as the related linguistic 
forms. Footnotes furnish the meanings of new words. Various drill exer- 
cises follow, to drive home the points of the chapter. Approximately every 
fifth chapter is a review lesson. There is an appendix containing regular 
and irregular verb forms. The book also contains a Spanish-English 
vocabulary and an index. 


Primer curso de Espafiol, by Joun M. Pitraro and ALEXANDER GREEN. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1938. xviii + 571 pages. $1.80. 


Preceding the first section of the main part of the book are six pages 
dealing with pronunciation and punctuation, and two pages of classroom 
expressions. The first section (pages 13 to 32) has ten lessons contain- 
ing introductory material with numerous pictures to assist in the teach- 
ing of the simplest words and expressions, expressions of time, weather, 
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dates, and classroom environment. The following fifty lessons are divided 
into groups of ten. Each lesson contains graded reading material, a 
vocabulary, an exercise in pronunciation, a major and a minor grammar 
topic, paradigms, drill exercises, idioms, and questions in Spanish for con- 
versational practice. In addition to the reading material for each chapter 
is a short story to furnish supplementary reading experience. After the 
fifty lessons are fifty optional exercises for translation from English into 
Spanish (pages 490 to 508). At the end of each of the groups of ten 
lessons is an achievement test. Scattered through the book are ten cul- 
tural essays in English. Pages 510 to 514 contain suggestions concerning 
realia, and a bibliography for the study of Spanish and Spanish-American 
matters. The remaining pages contain a list of idioms used in the book, 
names of persons, verb appendix, general vocabularies, and an index. The 
book is profusely illustrated with drawings, maps, and reproductions of 
photographs and paintings. The end sheets contain pictorial maps of 
Spain and Spanish America in red and white. 


Repaso y composicién, by E. R. Sims, of the University of Texas, and 
R. S. Switzer, of the Texas State College for Women. D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1938. vii + 212 pages. $1.28. 

The subtitle of this book is “Spanish Review Grammar and Composi- 
tion.” It is intended for the second year of college or the third year of 
high school. The review section consists of twelve chapters, and covers 
thirty-seven pages. Each chapter contains a number of grammar rules, 
explanations, paradigms, examples of usage, drill exercises, and sentences 
for translation into Spanish. The main part of the book consists of fifteen 
lessons (pages 38 to 157). Each lesson begins with a reading selection 
from some Spanish or Spanish-American author, adapted when necessary. 
Following the reading selection are idiom lists, grammar explanations, 
with examples in Spanish and English, and various types of exercises. 
Each lesson emphasizes some phase of Spanish grammar, such as the use 
of the subjunctive mode in independent clauses, relative pronouns, and so 
forth. There is an appendix (pages 158 to 176) dealing with pronuncia- 
tion, numerals, and verbs. The remainder of the book contains the usual 
two vocabularies and an index. The end sheets are appropriately pictorial. 
Miss Coreen Spellman, of Texas College for Women, has furnished about 
a dozen drawings to illustrate the stories. 


MicHaeEt S. DonLAN 
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Lope de Vega, by José pe LA Riva-Actero. Milan, Fratelli Treves, 1937. 

99 pages. 

The text of this book was first given in the form of an address deliv- 
ered at one of the meetings of the Peruvian Academy in 1936, the tercen- 
tenary of the death of Lope de Vega, by the president of that body, 
Don José de la Riva-Agiiero. This address has since been published almost 
in entirety in an Italian translation by Fratelli Treves. 

A comparison of this book with the large and standard work on the life 
and works of Lope de Vega by Luis Astrana Marin' makes apparent the 
value of this short book of a hundred pages. 

Riva-Agiiero did not attempt, apparently, to add anything to the 
already extant knowledge on Lope but merely endeavored to condense that 
material to a form practicable for such an address. 

According to the publisher’s note, most of what might have been 
original material in the address was omitted in the published text. This 
material apparently dealt with the Peruvian elements in Lope’s work and 
with his influence on the culture of Peru. 

Riva-Agiiero evidently chose as his principal source the work of Marin, 
for his book follows very closely the larger work in plan and chronology 
which is, of course, more or less regulated by the events of Lope’s life. 
However, the multitude of details and extraneous information contained 
in Marin’s book is omitted. 

With no claim to originality this book is noteworthy in that it offers a 
succinct, clear, and interesting account of Lope’s troubled life presented 
in a clear, readable style. With all detail necessary for the student who is 
not particularly interested in Lope it retains all the important, colorful, 
and picturesque events of his life and indicates the significance of them in 
relation to his work. Riva-Agiiero refers in a footnote on two different 
occasions and once in the body of the text to Marin’s book, which he urges 
the student to consult for additional details. 

The book treats only two things which might be original. First, it 
offers a five-page attempt to prove that the Epistola written to Lope sup- 
posedly by the Peruvian lady Amarilli, really was written by her. The 
proof is not particularly convincing but it does offer an interesting point 
of view which might provoke further investigation. Second, it offers a 
summary vision of the Spanish colony of Peru as Lope imagined it to be 
and as he presented his picture of it in his various works. 

It is indeed unfortunate that these aspects were not more fully treated 
or were not included in the Fratelli Treves text. They might well have 


1Luis Astrana Marin, Vida azarosa de Lope de Vega. Barcelona, Ed. 
Juventud, S.A., 1935. 
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proved to be a worthy contribution to the mass of work already done on 
Lope de Vega. 

Ross H. INGERSOLL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


José Maria de Pereda, sa vie, son oeuvre et son temps, by JEAN CAMP. 
Paris, 1937. 416 pages. F. 75. 


M. Jean Camp, Docteur és Lettres and Professor of Spanish in the 
Lycée Henri IV, is one of the most active Hispanists in France. Besides 
the book herein reviewed he has done considerable work in popularizing 
Spanish, including engineering a production of the classical Fuente 
Ovejuna. 

This book, while not giving us the definitive critical biography of 
Pereda we eagerly hope for, is a great improvement on Montero’s work. 
Professor Camp, an enthusiastic Hispanist, is frankly a popularizer. He 
lays no claim to bibliofiendism. In some cases he simply translates from 
existing sources. He has, however, absorbed enough of the spirit of San- 
tander, the old and the new cities, to lend to his material new life. The 
plan of the book is simple and clear: 

Premiére Partie (La vie; L’>homme) 

Deuxiéme Partie (L’ oeuvre) 

Troisiéme Partie (L’écrivain; L’ artiste et son temps) 


Following the custom of dividing all things, like Caesar’s Gaul, into 
three parts, M. Camp makes another three-way division of the Deuxiéme 
Partie: 


Les premiers écrits 
Les romans a thése 
Les romans régionaux 


The Troisiéme Partie, the most original, is the best. It may be based on 
opinion but this is an understood and well-documented opinion. The 
bibliography is a very useful step in the right direction in its attempt to 
list all of Pereda’s writings including his newspaper articles. There are 
some lacunae and some things attributed to Pereda which are, in our 
opinion, by others’ pens, but this list will serve as a very useful guide for 
future Peredan studies. All in all, we feel that we can recommend this for 
all libraries that make any attempt to keep up on the nineteenth-century 
Spanish novel and to all lovers of Pereda. 

James O. Swain 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Baltasar Gracién, El Critic6én. Edicién critica y comentada, por M. 
RomeErA-NAvaARro, Catedratico de la Universidad de Pensilvania. Tomo 
Primero, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, Published in 
co-operation with the Modern Language Association of America, 1938. 
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Este primer tomo de la edicién critica y comentada de la obra mas 
aplaudida del Padre Gracian por el sefior Romera-Navarro, un volumen 
de unas cuatrocientas cuatro paginas, no sdlo “ya muestra en esperanza el 
fruto cierto,” sino que nos ofrece ya bien maduro el sabroso fruto. Pres- 
cindiendo de las numerosas y valiosas notas que al pie de cada pagina 
aclaran las dificultades del texto, la Introduccién de este primer tomo, que 
es en realidad la introduccién a toda la obra, es una breve, clara y nueva 
orientacién de la obra de que se trata. En este breve capitulo nos ofrece el 
sefior Romera-Navarro informes muy valiosos sobre las diversas materias 
que pueden interesar a quien lee y estudia las obras del Padre Gracian, 
particularmente El Criticén, y termina con la bibliografia. Contiene la 
Introduccién lo siguiente: 


I. Baltasar Gracidn: 
1. Vida de Gracian 


2. Doctrina y critica 
3. El estilo 


II. El Criticén: 

. Evolucién de la critica 

. Influjos literarios 

. Advertencias sobre el texto 

. Variantes ortograficas 

. Ediciones del Criticén 

. Ediciones de obras completas 


Ankh whdy 


En estos dias, cuando tantos autores y editores, para hacer a los genios 
de la literatura y de la filosofia decir algo que parezca armonizar con sus 
ideologias espirituales o materialistas 0 con sus procedimientos pseudo- 
cientificos de clasificacién, deshumanizan las obras de los genios y muy 
particularmente su arte literario, nos sorprende agradablemente una obra 
de caracter tan humano y objetivo y al mismo tiempo de tan alto valor 
literario como la que ahora resefiamos brevemente. Los que hemos leido 
y apreciado El Criticén vemos confirmadas nuestras ideas sobre el Padre 
Gracian y nuestro aprecio del Criticén. Y mas atin: hemos tenido la 
alegria de ver en el siglo XX un estudio adecuado de una obra de uno de 
los gigantes intelectuales de la filosofia espafiola, casi olvidado en el siglo 
XIX, hecho por un investigador que no ha titubeado en caracterizarle de 
la siguiente manera: “En cuanto a las alegorias, que tan merecidamente 
se alaban en Calderén, me parece que Gracian le iguala en la profundidad 
del simbolo, en lo cefiido y sensible de la asociacion, y en el vigoroso relieve 
de sus alegorias de la vida humana. ... Unico es entre nuestros prosistas en 
el equivoco, la paradoja y el epigrama.” Leidas con simpatia las observa- 
ciones del sefior Romera-Navarro, podemos creer muy bien con Arturo 
Schopenhauer que El Criticén es “uno de los mejores libros del mundo.” 

Estudia el editor con exquisita erudicion y sana critica las fuentes del 
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Criticén, y halla que las mas importantes son: Cicerén, Séneca, Horacio, 
Marcial, Plauto, Salustia, Suetonio y Plinio. El equilibrio, la dignidad, la 
sencillez y la verdad, tan caracteristicas de Fray Luis de Leén, sobresalen 
también en el Padre Gracian. Gracian esta enteramente dentro de la tra- 
dicién espiritual de Espafia. Su manera de ver y juzgar las cosas de este 
mundo en relacién con las verdades absolutas es la de Fray Luis de Leén, 
de Cervantes y de Calderon. 

Los trozos mas atractivos de la Introduccién de Romera-Navarro son 
los que versan sobre la doctrina, critica y estilo de Gracian. Nos dan una 
impresién de un conocimiento perfecto de estas materias, fruto de estudio 
constante y maduro de todas las obras del Padre Gracian. De interés 
especial y de mucha novedad es la parte que trata de la evolucién de la 
critica sobre Gracian, que trae muchos nuevos datos y nuevas aclaraciones. 
No nos sorprende saber que el nunca bien llorado Menéndez y Pelayo 
haya sido en la época moderna el primero en apreciar a Gracian, pero si 
nos sorprende saber cuan pocos han sido los que siguen las opiniones del 
insigne maestro en nuestros dias, una prueba mas de que no vivimos al 
parecer en una época cuando es “amada la verdad, aborrecida la mentira.” 

Felicitamos al sefior Romera-Navarro y a la Universidad de Pensil- 
vania por este tan ameno volumen, primero de los tres que contendran el 
estudio y texto completos del Criticén. Terminada la obra, sera una con- 
tribucién notable a nuestros conocimientos de la obra literaria y filoséfica 
del Padre Gracian y del Criticén en particular, y al mismo tiempo una 
obra notable de la erudicién moderna. 

AureE.io M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo, Obras Dramfticas, con un apéndice de poemas 
inéditos, publicadas con introduccién y notas por Irvinc A. LEONARD. 
Imprenta Universitaria, Santiago de Chile, 1937. 226 pages. 


Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. “Well may the Peruvians of today be proud of the prodigious 
talent and artistic penetration of this genius .... since, without being able 
to travel or study in the universities of Europe, he succeeded, by means 
of books, in mastering perfectly several languages, in becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with their literatures, and even in initiating a new 
movement in the national theater.” His accomplishments in the natural 


sciences were also extraordinary, especially in astronomy; he held a chair 
of mathematics in the University and later became rector; he was, more- 
over, a practical engineer of repute. 

By editing his extant dramatic works and unpublished poems, Professor 
Leonard has made a valuable contribution to the study of Peruvian cul- 
ture and letters during the period of Spanish rule. This volume is in two 
main divisions: (a) “Biography of Peralta Barnuevo,” and (b) “Unpub- 
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lished Plays.” The plays are: Triunfos de amor y poder, Afectos vencen 
finezas, and La Rodoguna. The first two of these are printed with variant 
readings, as two versions of them exist. The third, La Rodoguna, is of 
particular interest for “it is the first work, of which we know, of neo- 
classic French pattern adapted to the conditions of the Spanish theater.” 
Included with these comedias are the loas, bailes, entremeses, and so forth, 
which were written to accompany them. Each play is followed by a table 
of its versification. The appendix of “Unpublished Poems” consists of 
two ballads and two longer poems. The latter were written in honor of 
Philip V and Louis XIV. 


La critica del galicismo en Espafia (1726-1832), por ANTon1o Rusio. La 

Universidad Nacional de Mexico, 1937. 384 pages. 

“It is a known fact of modern history that Spanish life of the eighteenth 
century changes upon coming into contact with ideas and things originat- 
ing in France, and that imitation of what is French is extended to many 
phases of the social, political, economic, and intellectual life of Spain.” 
This influence even penetrated the language, “and one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the inevitable Spanish protest is revealed to us in the 
censure of the use of Gallicisms.” Professor Rubio has traced this phe- 
nomenon for us in the works of Feijéo, Mayans, “Jorge Pitillas,” Isla, 
Moratin el padre, Cadalso, Ramén de la Cruz, Forner, Huerta, Iriarte, 
Jovellanos, Capmany, Moratin el hijo, Marchena, Cienfuegos, Quintana, 
Gallardo, Tapia, Larra, and Mesonero. 

All of these writers, we are told in the conclusion, “excepting Cien- 
fuegos and Feijéo in his last years, are in agreement on the principle that 
the inopportune introduction of French words and expressions corrupted 
the language and constituted a disgrace for Spaniards.” We would expect 
their works, then, to represent the traditional manner as opposed to authors 
who imitated French writers, and this is true in part; but Professor Rubio 
demonstrates that even the ones who were most severe in their criticisms 
used Gallicisms, so strong was the influence from the court, sermons, 
French books, and especially translations. He concludes with a brief but 
interesting comparison of galicismo with culteranismo of the preceding 
century. 


Georce E. McSpappEN 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTIcLe I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 


ArTICLE II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Spanish language and literature through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members; through the publication of articles and 
the results of investigation by members, or others; through the presenta- 
tion and discussion of papers at annual meetings; and through such other 
means as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers 
of Spanish. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of 
two classes: active and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish and 
to all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

Sec. 3. Distinguished Hispanists, to a number not to exceed forty, 
may be elected to honorary membership. Honorary members shall receive 
an engraved certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Associa- 
tion and signed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they 
shall receive gratis the official publication of the Asseciation. Honorary 


members shall enjoy all the privileges of active members except the right 
to vote. 


ArTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council con- 
sisting of these officers, the Editor of Hispania, the Business Manager 
of Hispania, and six other members. 

Sec. 2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: for the Presi- 
dent, one year; for all others, three years. The Vice-Presidents shall 
rank as first, second, and third, by seniority. 

Sec. 3. Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all officers 
shall be elected by a majority vote. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be filled 
by action of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. There shall be Honorary Presidents. 
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Sec. 6. A Chapter Adviser shall be elected by the Executive Council 
from among its members, to hold office as long as his own term runs as 
member of the Council. His duties shall consist in a general oversight 
of Chapter activities. 


ArTICLE V. DuTIEs oF OFFICERS 


The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers. 
The Executive Council shall perform the duties hereinafter provided. 


ArTICLE VI. ELECTION oF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Application for membership may be made to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer by any person desiring to become a member. 

Sec. 2. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
Executive Council shall become members of the Association upon pay- 
ment of the annual dues. 


ArticLe VII. THe Executive Counci.L 


Section 1. The President shall act as Chairman of the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing, and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of 
HIsPANIA immediately preceding the annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report 
upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 


ArticLe VIII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty cents 
for subscription to H1isPANIA; and no member who is in default shall be 
qualified to exercise any privilege of membership. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of 
dues. 

Sec. 4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may 
become a life member by a single payment of twenty-five dollars. 

Sec. 5. No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to 
HispPaNiA shall be separately accepted; all members of the Association 
are subscribers to HISPANIA. 


ArTICLE IX. OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. The official publication of this Association shall be known 
as H1spaNIA, and it shall appear quarterly. 
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Sec. 2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor 
and the Business Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Ar- 
ticle 1V, Sections 1, 2, and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council 
and shall consist of the following: two Consulting Editors, and nine 
Associate Editors. 

Sec. 3. These shall hold office for three years, except the Associate 
Editors, who shall be appointed as follows: The first year the President 
shall appoint three Associate Editors for a term of one year, three for 
two years, and three for three years. Thereafter, the Executive Council 
shall appoint annually three Associate Editors for a term of three years. 


ARTICLE X. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the 
Executive Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 


ArticLe XI. By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Association. 


ArTIcLE XII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that written 
notice of any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by at least five members of the Association in time to be published 
in the last issue of Hispana prior to the meeting at which it is to be 
voted upon. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be 
published in H1span1a all amendments thus proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Nominations for Office. At each annual meeting the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to 
present nominations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. 
One member of this committee shall be selected from among the members 
of the Nominating Committee for the previous year, provided that no 
member shall serve for more than two successive years. The nominations 
shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the November number of 
HISPANIA previous to the annual meeting; and a blank space shall be 
provided for each office, under the name of the candidate nominated by 
the committee, upon which additional nominations may be made. Mem- 
bers who do not intend to be present at the annual meeting may then use 
these ballots to send their votes by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall, at the meeting, count these mail votes with those cast at the meeting. 

Nominations of the first officers of the Association shall be made for a 
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term of two years, and the first officers elected will, accordingly, hold 
office for two years. 

Sec. 2. Meetings of the Executive Council. There shall be a regular 
annual meeting of the Executive Council prior to the meeting of the 
Association. A special meeting of the Executive Council shall be called 
by the President on the written request of at least four members of the 
Council, and notice of such meeting shall be sent to every member two 
weeks in advance. 

Sec. 3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by ten or 
more members of the Association in regional groups of institutions for 
such purposes not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Association as such chapters may determine. The Constitutions 
of such chapters must be approved by the Executive Council of the Na- 
tional Association, and the members must all be in good standing in the 
parent organization. 

Sec. 4. Committee on Honorary Membership. There shall be a stand- 
ing committee of ten who shall report to the Executive Council the names 
and qualifications of persons for honorary memberships. The chairman 
must correspond with each candidate to ascertain whether election would 


be accepted. The candidate’s reply must form part of the Committee’s 
report. 














THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
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Apams, Luta G., Bradford Court, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Apams, NicHoson B., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Apatto, Emma, 1502 Thirty-third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

ADRIANA, SISTER, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
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ALLEN, J. TREVETTE, 565 Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ALonso, MATHILDE, El Paso High School, El Paso, Tex. 

ALPERN, HyMEN, Evander Childs High School, Gun Hill Rd., New York, N.Y. 
ALTHAUS, AMALIE, 514 W 114th St., New York, N.Y. 

AMADOR, CHRISTINE, Box 507, Las Cruces, N.M. 

Amato, Laura P., 37-49 Ninety-fourth St., Jackson Heights, Long Island, N.Y. 
AmNER, F. Dewey, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

ANDERSON, EL1zaBetH, 945 N, El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 
ANDERSON, OLIveE, 112 S. Seventh St., Iredonia, Kan. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM B., Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich. 
ANDREws, LEAH B., 54 Morningside Dr., New York, N.Y. 

AnbUjar, CARMEN, 103 Alexandria Ave., Alexandria, Va. 

ANGEVINE, Dorothy L., 928 N.E. Eighteenth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Anisat, C, E., 1329 Wyandotte Rd., Columbus, Ohio 

ANTHONY, SISTER, Josephinum High School, 1515 N. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
ANTONE, FLORENCE, 436 Page St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Araujo, ELena, 131 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

ARBourR, BELLE, 146 N. Martel Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arce, Jost M., Box 102, Hanover, N.H. 

ARCHERD, H. P., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Arnao, J. J., Jr., 380 Highland Ave., Newark, N.J. 

ARNOLD, Frances E., 11 Pond St., Orono, Me. 

ARNOLD, H. H., 519 Holmes St., State College, Pa. 

ARRATIA, ALEJANDRO, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Arrieta, Jutrus C., 3328 Colfax Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ARTALE, Iba, 84-25 Eighty-fifth Rd., Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 
AvretTT, Rospert, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. 
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Aver, CuHar.es C., 1305 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. 

Bascock, Epna, 2203 California Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Bacu-y-Rita, Pepro, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Bacon, Paut V., Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bapcer, May M., Apt. E18, 260 Gregory Ave., Passaic, N.J. 

Banret, Ruts A., 285 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bairp, FLorence E., Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Barrp, Leroy H., Box 181, Elk Grove, Calif. 

BaKER, CAMILLE A., 3626 N.W. Thirteenth Ave., Miami, Fla. 

BaKER, CLIFFORD H., Jr., State College, San Diego, Calif. 

Baker, Fanny A., Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Okla. 
Baker, S. N., The Principia, Elsah, Il. 

BaseErro, J. A., 229 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. 

Bauzac, Ricarpo, 96 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

BANDELIER, Mrs. Apotr F., 1915 Blakemore Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
BANKHEAD, Bess, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 

BARBIERI, JAcK J., 198 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Barcus, NANNETTE, Milby High School, Houston, Tex. 

BarRDIN, JAMEs C., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

BarLow, J. W., Washington Square College, N.Y.U., New York, N.Y. 
Bartow, W. M., New Dorp High School, New Dorp, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Barnes, GLapys, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

*BaRNEY, WINFIELD S., North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. 
Barr, GLENN, 213 N. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 

Barr, KATHERINE E., 139 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Barrett, Heten D., 8 Abbott Park Place, Providence, R.I. 

Barrett, L. L., 30 Village Apts., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Bartay, Mrs. Erwin J., 1924 Brun St., Houston, Tex. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Lucy, 33 Crooke Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BASEMANN, Max L., University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Basy, Artuur W. L., 1502 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BaTIoneE, BEnrc1A, Olin Hotel, 1420 Logan St., Denver, Colo. 

Baucus, Martian, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEARDSLEY, WILFRED A., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

BEAUMONT, VICTOR DE, 73 Queens Park, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
Becerra, RaFakEt A., 533 West 112th St., New York, N.Y. 

Becker, Grace H., 322 W, Eighty-fifth St., New York, N.Y. 

Beckuam, Laura T., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

BeckuaM, Leona, 4728 Seventh Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Becxwitu, Mrs. Epna C., 4624 S. Derbigny St., New Orleans, La. 

Benner, B. C., 3045 Chadwick Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

BerGeRoN, Maxine S., College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Berxowi17z, H. C., 4145 Mandan Crescent, Madison, Wis. 

Berxowi!Tz, Louts, 1051 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BERLINER, FRANcIs, 670 West End Ave., Bronx, New York, N.Y. 

BERMAN, Mo tutte, 1383 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BERNAL, N. GeorGE, La Joya-High School, La Joya, N.M. 

BERNARDA, SisTER M., Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 
BERNARDA, SISTER Mary, 6363 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 

BERNSTEIN, BERNARD, 760 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Berry, JEAN, Luray, Va. 

BERTRAND, SISTER M., Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Besso, Henry V., 25 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 

Beucnat, GLapys Faye, Junior College, El Dorado, Kan. 
BickForD, BELLE E., 5970 Keith Ave., Piedmont Sta., Oakland, Calif. 
BicKFORD, CLARIBEL, 1417 Hill St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
BIEGHLER, E. W., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

BiscHorFr, Paut, 905 Evans Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

BLACKBURN, BONNIE R., James Milliken University, Decatur, Ill. 
Briarr, ANNA L., State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

BLakE, HELEN, 6101 W. Thirty-eighth Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Buianck, AGNneEs, 110 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 

BLopcet, Bertua, 535 Seventy-sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bock, W1Lu1aM H., George Washington High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bocarpbus, Mrs. LoutsE, 1512 Elm St., El Paso, Tex. 

Bocte, Lots, 5666 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bonita, Lucia D., 401 W. 118th St., New York, N.Y. 

BouRLAND, CAROLINE B., 76 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 
Bowman, L. J., Callahan, Fla. 

BRACKETT, BLANCHE, Kussell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 

BRADFORD, Emi ia H., 666 W. 188th St., New York, N.Y. 

Brapy, AGNEs M., College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
BRAINARD, MARjORIE, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Braun, Mrs. Grapys §S., 1005 Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N.Y. 
BRAZELTON, FLORENCE, 1128 N. Santa Rita Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
BRAZELTON, MARIAN F., Apt. 205, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BREEN, Dorotuy, College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

BRENNER, T. J., St. Mary's University, San Antonio, Tex. 
BRINKMEIER, INA Hitt, Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

BrockeEtTtTe, Mrs. Connie G., University Station, Austin, Tex. 
Brooks, Joun, 1738 E. Third, Tucson, Ariz. 

Broom, Rutu, Argo High School, Argo, Ill. 

Broome, CHRISTINE, 106 Holt Ave., Macon, Ga. 

BrotHers, Marjori£, Talequah High School, Talequah, Okla. 
Brown, CHar.es B., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Brown, Estuer, Austin High School, El Paso, Tex. 

Brown, GeorceE A., The Rectory, Siloah P.O., Jamaica, B.W.I. 
*Brown, Georce H., Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
Brown, HELEN B., Junior College, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Brown, Joyce A., Olathe High School, Olathe, Kan. 

BrucKNER, Rose, Furness Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRUERTON, CourTNEY, 10 Remington St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bruninc, Emiie E., 416 Seventy-fourth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bryant, ELeanor, 515 Las Olas Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fila. 
BsHarau, E. M., 266 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BucHANAN, MILton A., University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
Buck, Dorotay V., 900 Waverley St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Buck, HELEN I., 81 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

Buck, Vera H., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Buti, WiiuiaM E., 105 State St., Madison, Wis. 
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Butuimay, S. E., Delafield, Wis. 

BUNNELL, Rusy, 2022 Jasmine St., Denver, Colo. 

Burks, Marcie, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Burner, W. J., Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Burnet, Mrs. Percy B., 3751 Flora Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Burrows, HERBERT J., 1215 N. Fremont St., Tucson, Ariz. 

*Buscu, Extra A., Apt. 10, 417 W. 120th St., New York, N.Y. 

Buss, Evizasetu, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Busuart, R. R., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

BusHeEE, Atice H., 129 Great Rd., Woonsocket, R.I. 

Butt, C#ar.es N., Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Byam, Epwin Cosy, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Casat, Louts, Tilden High School, E. Fifty-seventh St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CAceEREs, Mrs. Lucy C., 634 Twenty-sixth Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Capy, Frances E., 747 S. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Cain, GERTRUDE, Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. 
Cauistro, Mary G., 510 105th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

CALLAWAY, ELizaBetH, Route 5, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Caticott, Frank, 301 Hall of Business, Columbia Univ., New York, N.Y. 
*CAMERON, Epitu, 2007 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill. 

CAMPBELL, MARGARET V., Box 140, State College for Women, Tallahassee, I*la. 
CAMPBELL, Myrt Le, 2554 Hudson St., Denver, Colo. 

CAMPBELL, Rutu E., 134-14 Franklin Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 

CAMPBELL, THELMA, Radford School for Girls, El Paso, Tex. 

Campos, Ricarpo, 301 W. Ninety-sixth St., New York, N.Y. 

Canan, Cusa, 803 S. Grove Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

CANDELA, ANITA, 156 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

*Canpor, Erne, 2060 S. Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 

CANFIELD, DeLos L., University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
CaNNIFF, Maun, 510 W. Front St., Perrysburg,*Ohio 

Cano, Juan, Dept. of Spanish, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
CaPITANO, SALVATORE, 169-03 Shelton Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 
Carp, Mary H., Passaic High School, Passaic, N.J. 

CARNAHAN, CLARA G., 760 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 

CARRILLO, EspeRANzA, 1209 S. Lake St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CaRROLL, Mary, Decatur High School, Decatur, III. 

Carson, Rase, Carson Tropical School, Miami Beach, Fla. 

CarRTER, Marjorie, Box 1165, Cocoa, Fla. 

CASALDUERO, JUAN, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

CasEBEER, Mrs. Atice, 2719 S.E. Sixty-first Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Casis, Litta M., 308% W. Fifteenth St., Austin, Tex. 

CassEL, THERESA, Jamaica High School, New York, N.Y. 

Cassipy, Dorotuy, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 
CASTELLANO, JUAN R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
*CasTILLO, CARLOs, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Castro, AmMérico, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

CAULFIELD, Rusy, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
CAVALLO, PHILOMELA, 126 Boyce Ave., Utica, N.Y. 

CavassA, MARGHERITA, 478 Baden Ave., South San Francisco, Calif. 
Cay or, W. F., University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
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Cexvaya, Ipa, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

CELESTE, SISTER MarigE, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
CENTENO, JUAN, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

CHAGRIN, LIONEL, 1350 Fifty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CHAGRIN, Resecca, 1350 Fifty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHAMBERS, Mary E., Newtown High School, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 
CHAPARRO, Exvira, 712 W. Missouri St., El Paso, Tex. 

CHAPMAN, WALTER L., 19 Brastow St., Somerville, Mass. 
CHAPPELL, CLARIBEL, 5038 Eleventh Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
CHAPPELLE, BENJAMIN F., 576 Ridge St., Reno, Nev. 

CHARLTON, AGNEs, Canyon, Tex. 

CuAvez, Henry, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

CHEITMAN, Puitip, 2786 Brainbridge Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

CHEVOLA, JupDITH, 3622 Bronx Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. 

CHIONSINI, Mrs. CATHERINE, 4723 N. %, Galveston, Tex. 

CiLtey, Metissa A., Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

CLARE, SISTER TERESA, Nazareth College, S. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
CLARK, CHARLES N., East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 

CLARKE, ALBERTA E., Franklin High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Coates, Mary W., 3304 Archwood Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Coss, H. Locan, Senior High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Copy, NELLE M., Paseo High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coe, Apa M., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

*CoESTER, ALFRED, Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 
CoLsurn, Guy B., Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

CoLEeMAN, Cora L., Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CoLeMAN, SARAH E., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

CoLcaNn, GrAcE, 233 N. Nelson Rd., Columbus, Ohio 

Couns, HELEN B., 314 E. Sixty-seventh St., New York, N.Y. 
CoLopny, Mrs. MARTHA H., Roosevelt High School, Fresno, Calif. 
Como, Josepn, 15557 Fourteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Conpon, Vesta E., 3740 Lake Shore Dr., Cleveland, Ohio 
CoNnELLy, Marian V., High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Coot, Cuar.es D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Corso, Josepu, 1554 E. Third St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Corvalia, AMELIA G., 9107 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CourtTINnEs, Leo PrerreE, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 

CRANE, OxvatiA, 4005 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Crassus, VALERY, 817 Tenth St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crooks, EstuHer J., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Croucn, Mrs. FLoyp, R.F.D. No. 2, Aldine High School, Houston, Tex. 
Crouse, Frances C., Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
CROWELL, FLORENCE B., 101 E. Magnolia Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 
CROWELL, JaMEs W., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Crye, Mrs. HELEN, 3824 Bliss St., El Paso, Tex. 

Curtis, Extsa, 1455 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

CUTHBERTSON, STUART, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
CuttinG, HeLen, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. 
Davis, Grace B., 2400 Birch St., Alhambra, Calif. 
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DarLey, Mrs. Mauryne, 4414 McKinney, Houston, Tex. 

Dave, Georce I., 115 W. Upland Rd., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Da.ton, Grace E., 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 

Da.zEL_L, Dorotuy, Brimmer School, 69 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
D’ Amato, RoLanp, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Dasso, Vireinta G., 4509 W. Sixteenth Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DAVENPORT, HELEN V., 565A Third St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Davipson, Epna H., 666 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Davis, Dwicut M., Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 
Davis, FLorRENCE A., 1223 Apple St., Dallas, Tex. 

Davis, KATHERINE I., 54 Morningside Dr., New York, N.Y. 

Davis, Mary E., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Davis, Mrs. Pear R., 2319 Lincoln Ave., Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Davis, SARAH, Apt. 3, 1915 Windsor, Houston, Tex. 

Davis, VELMA, 612 S. Cumberland St., Morristown, Tenn. 

Deans, Dorortny, 930 B St., Portsmouth, Va. 

DeAt.ey, Mary T., Tonkawa Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 
DEEMER, GERALDINE, 903 Franklin Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

DEIERLEIN, Grace, 4026 S.E. Pine, Portland, Ore. 

DeKacs, Mrs. Frances D., 829 N. Tyndall Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
DeLanp, Graypon S., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Deano, Lucite K., Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N.C. 
Devcapo, Arias E., College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
DersHEM, Mrs. MILDRED M., R.R. 1, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

DeSitva, Irma, Emerson High School, Union City, N.J. 

*DeVirtis, M. A., 1311 LeClaire St., Swissvale Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Diaz, Mrs. Estrevva, 780 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Diaz-VALENZUELA, Octavio, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dickar, Mortimer, 751 Walton Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Dickerson, Dorortny, 205 Island Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

4 Di_wortH, VERNON, San Jacinto Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

, DiMatteo, N., 1305 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 

| DINAMARCA, SALVADOR, 1212 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dinsmoor, ISABEL, 2246 Steele St., Rosemead, Calif. 

Dittremore, Rusy, Box 322, Blackwell, Okla. 

DonaLp, Dorotuy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Il. 

DonLaN, MicuakE- §S., Dorchester Hgh School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 
Donner, Tuomas B., 1807 W. Belmont Circle, Nashville, Tenn. 
DornTeEE, Marte L., 290 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass. 
Dorsey, MADAME Vr1oLa, Duchesne College, Omaha, Neb. 

*Dory, Georce L., 130A Palisades Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dow Linc, MARGARET C., Mission High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Doy.e, Henry G., The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Doy.Le, Ruoaps, 2964 Perry Ave., New York, N.Y. 

*DrakKE, CHARLES B., San Rafael Military Academy, San Rafael, Calif. 
Draper, LuciLe, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Draper, Lutu W., 1316% W. Eighty-third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Draper, Mrs. T., 331 Seventy-second St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Driver, Davip M., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Durry, Exsie E., 1341 S. Meyler, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Durry, KATHERINE, 8642 Woodhaven Blvd., Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 

Dun.aP, Carou J., 190 S. Ardmore St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dwyer, Evxen, 715 Lincoln St., Evanston, III. 

Eames, Mrs. Exipe P., 1325 Linden Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

EasTERLING, Apis B., Ashton, Md. 

EBERLING, FRANCES, 1634 E. Second St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Eccues, Mrs. Léante S., Robert E. Lee Senior High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Eppy, N. W., 931 S. State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EpmisTon, Rosaute, 1355 St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. 

Epwarps, Eva S., 2213 N. Seventh St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

EHRENWERTH, BrrpieE J., 2818 W. Fortieth Place, Chicago, Ill. 

EISENBERG, CHARLES, 485 Stone Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

E.LpripGE, Mrs. Lena, College of Mines, El Paso, Tex. 

Extras, ALFREDO, 2 W. Eighty-sixth St., New York, N.Y. 

Eviiot, Mary STaTHER, Sul Ross Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Exvms, ErMIneE, 1230 S. Peoria, Tulsa, Okla. 

E.spon, JAMEs H., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

ENnprREs, GREGORY M., 1723 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 

ENGLEKIRK, JOHN, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

EppLen, Dorotuy, Stanford University, Calif. 

Erickson, Evetyn, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Iil. 

Ericson, Errte L., 250 Beal St., East Lansing, Mich. 

Ernst, Mrs. Anna H., 3340 Eighty-first St., Jackson Heights, Fla. 

EscaJEDA, JOSEFINA, 1418 E. Yandell Blvd., El Paso, Tex. 

*Espinosa, AuRELIO M., Stanford University, Calif. 

Espinosa, José E., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

ETHELBERT, S1stER M., Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 
EUGENE, SISTER MARIE, Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

i Evans, Anna C., San Jacinto High School, Houston, Tex. 

Evans, P. G., 427 Anderson St., Greencastle, Ind. 

Evers, Hevene, M., Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Ewa.p, Ruta, 207 W. Sixth St., Claremont, Calif. 

Ewart, Frank C., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Ewers, Ruts, 815 Normal Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

Ewinc, Geneva, 12 N. O St., Lake Worth, Fla. 

Eyrinc, Epwarp, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, N.M. 

FarrcLotu, Lauretta, Hatch, N.M. 

FAIRFIELD, VircrniA, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Ill. 

FaLion, Mrs. FLorence, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

FaLion, Fiorence, Haverford, Pa. 

FaRNHAM, C. EVANGELINE, c/o Beverly National Bank, Beverly, Mass. 

FARRELL, GorDON, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Fau ey, Ione, 616 Graydon Park, Norfolk, Va. 

Fava, AntHony, 248 Van Sicklen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FepTer, Bruno, 223 E. 200th St., New York, N.Y. 

Fe.pstEIn, Louis J., Curtis High School, St. George, Staten Island, N.Y. 

FEeNNER, J. Epwarp, 750 Second Ave., New York, N.Y. 

FerGuson, MABEL, 1383 S. University Blvd., Denver, Colo. 

*FERNANDEZ, FELIPE, 4137 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

FerRNANDEz, Louts C., La Salle College, Logan Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FicutTer, WiLviaM L., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Fresic, Anna, 142-41 Franklin Ave., Flushing, New York, N.Y. 

FINEAU, ISABELLE K., 610 Prospect St., El Paso, Tex. 

FisHER, IsaBEL, c/o Senior High School, Rockford, III. 

Fiske, Henry M., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 

*Fitz-GreRALD, Joun D., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas A., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Fitzpatrick, Emma M., 173 Depew St., Peekskill, N.Y. 

FLAHERTY, EuGENE F., 20 Belmont Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 

FLATEN, Nits, 1401 Forest Ave., Northfield, Minn. 

FLEAGLE, FreEpD K., Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 

FLENTYE, Frances J., New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, III. 

FLortipe, Rosario, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

FLoyp, ELEANor, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Fiynn, Pauta, Farragut High School, 2330 S. Turner, Chicago, III. 

FontTANA, GEORGE, 9 Christopher St., New York, N.Y. 

Forp, J. D. M., 9 Riedesel Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Fortu, ELeanor, Granite City High School, Granite City, Ill. 

Foster, Mrs, Bertua H., 1488 E. Eighteenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Foster, EL1zABetu, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Foster, Ione A., 57 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

Fou.LkeE, Myrt Le D., Box 652, Grandview, Wash. 

Fou.ks, Caro, Box 247, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FowLer, MERLE, Topeka Senior High School, Topeka, Kan. 

Francis, StstER THomas, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. 

FREEDENBERG, Morris, 691 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FREELAND, Viva E., Whittier Union High School, Whittier, Calif. 

Frencu, Linpa, Port Richmond High School, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Frick, Emma R., 4414 Ashland Ave., Norwood, Ohio 

FRIEDMAN, MEyYER S., 37-47 Sixty-first St., Woodside, N.Y. 

FRosTHOLM, MILDRED, High School, Gloucester, Mass. 

FROTHINGHAM, Rutu, 529 S. Ross St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Fuentes, Arpa Bepa, 9 E, 113th St., New York, N.Y. 

Fuentes, Irma, 9 E. 113th St., New York, N.Y. 

GAARDER, A. Bruce, Junior College, Portales, N.M. 

GaBBeERrt, T. A., San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Calif. 

GABRIEL, GERMAIN J., 230 William St., West Haven, Conn. 

GAGLIARDI, Mary I., 47 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 

GaLBAn, Jutio S., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

GALLAGHER, Loutse, Grover Cleveland High School, Grandview Ave., Ridge 
wood, N.Y. 

GALLARDO, Jost, Dept. of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

GANAPOLER, MINNIE, 2711 White Plains Rd., Bronx, N.Y. 

Ganpia, A., 277 E. Seventh St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Garcia-Prapba, CarLos, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Garcia, WENcESLADA, P.O. Box 15, Benavides, Tex. 

GARDNER, Mary, 1200 Mississippi St., Lawrence, Kan. J 

GARDNER, Mrs. RAcHEL B., University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. q 

GARRETT, VIOLETTA, Junior College, Kansas City, Kan. a 

GARTLAND, Epitu W., Teachers College, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. * 
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GASKILL, SARAH, 1711 Stuart Ave., Houston, Tex. 

Gatcu, Louise, 496 E. California St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Gates, Mrs. Eunice J., Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Gavin, Mrs. Grace M., 900 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

*GEDDES, JAMES, JR., 39 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. 

GENTILESCO, D. L., 131 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Gerson, H., Boys’ High School, Johnson Annex, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gipps, NANNIE, 548 Cedar Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

G1BNEY, ANNA JEAN, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gittet, J. E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

GILLETTE, CHARLOTTE, 353 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York, N.Y. 
GILMORE, ErasTINE B., 473 Hillcrest Rd., Ridgewood, N.J. 

GIMENO, Patricio, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

GriorGIO, FILOMENA, 8913 Eighty-eighth St., Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 
GITTELSON, Mrs. Lipsy N., 636 W. 174th St., New York, N.Y. 
Gurascock, C. C., 3114 West Ave., Austin, Tex. 

Guisson, A. T., St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
GODWARD, KATHRYN, Fowler, Calif. 

GoLpBERG, Davin §S., Tilden High School, Tilden Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
GoLpsMITH, Meta Marron, 340 S. Sixteenth St., San Jose, Calif. 
GOLDSTEIN, Bessi£, 108 Division Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

G6OMEz-TEJERA, CARMEN, P.O. Box 65, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
GonzaGa, Sister Mary, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 
GONZALEZ, BEATRICE E., 519 N. San Marcos St., San Antonio, Tex. 
GonzALEz, MANUEL PeEpro, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
GonzALez, Outvia, 1401 Tuam Ave., Houston, Tex. 

GOooDELL, BLANCHE E., Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

GoopMAN, Epwarp, 2 E. Ejighty-sixth St., New York, N.Y. 

Goopman, Louts, 4910 Seventeenth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Goopricu, VrireciniA, 1217 N. Greenway Dr., Coral Gables, Fla. 
GoopsELL, Rut E., 320% S. Kalmia St., Escondido, Calif. 

Goopwin, Katuryn, 122 Lake Morton Dr., Lakeland, Fla. 

Gorpon, Jay, Route 6, Lubbock, Tex. 

GosNnELL, Mrs. Cuarves F., 2445 Twenty-eighth St., Astoria, N.Y. 
Grace, Mrs.*DELFINA, 1610 Hawthorne Place, El Paso, Tex. 
GraHAM, Mrs James, 1400 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Gray, CLARENCE J., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Greco, Nunzia, 465 Suydam St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GREEN, Oris H., College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green, Purtip L., 1420 Tuckerman St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
GREENBERG, Estee C., 656 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GREENE, Ernest R., 38 E. Wheelock St., Hanover, N.H. 

Greene, Henry, 158 E. Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GREENE, Marion A., Westhampton College, Richmond, Va. 

GrirFin, WILLIAM F., Newtown High School, Elmhurst, L.1., N.Y. 
Grimes, R. S., 605 N. Long Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Grimm, CHARLES, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

GRISMER, RAYMOND L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GROENTEMAN, M., Lekstraat, 104, Amsterdam, Holland 

Gross, Stuart M., 125 Berlin St., Middletown, Conn. 
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Gruen, Mrs. Sytvra W., 3510 Bainbridge Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Guerra, Emitio L., 613 Grandview Ave., Ridgewood, Queens, N.Y. 

GUERRERO, Mrs. Lina J., Rt. 1, Box 42, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Gutetrte, C, C., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

GuNDERSON, Naomi H., Clovis High School, Clovis, Calif. 

GuTI£RREz, SANTIAGO, 826 Sheridan Ave., Bexley, Columbus, Ohio 

Hackett, CaRMEN, 45 Temple St., Portville, N.Y. 

Hatt, ANNABEL, Madera High School, Madera, Calif. 

Hatt, G. Lityian, 3226 W. Twenty-fourth Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Hatt, Lucy A., 320 N. Ellsworth Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

Hai, WiLit1amM W., Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

HALLER, WayNE M., 118 S. Lake Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

HALLORAN, Mrs. Mary H., 290 Wadsworth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Hatvorson, Ovar, 6603 Marconi St., Huntington Park, Calif. 

Ham, Evizasetu, Hotel Langley, Hampton, Va. 

HAMILTON, ArtTHUR, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

HAMILTON, Rut E., Whitman Hotel, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 

HAMILTON, T. EarveE, Box 1509, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 

Hammes, Mary, State College, N.M. 

HANNING, Mrs. M. D., 1 University Place, New York, N.Y. 

Hanson, WINNIFRED, Rt. 2, Box 53, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Har LAN, Maset M., 804% E. Eighth St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Harper, HELEN R., 1316 Rigby St., Youngstown, Ohio 

Harper, Pues, 4164 University Station, Tucson, Ariz. 

HARRINTON, ANNE, Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y. 

HARRINGTON, CHARLES P., Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

Harris, Lucy G., 1497 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 

Harrison, Gorpon, McAlester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hart, Aprna M., 955 Grant Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Hart, Ruts M., 618 N. Cushman Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

HartTNEss, Mrs. HARotp M., 25 Wagner Ave., Whitesboro, N.Y. 

Hartsook, Joun H., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Harwoop, James C., John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 

HaskI1n, Exsre, 309 E. Penn St., Whittier, Calif. 

Hatcuer, Maser A., 63 Club Road, Pasadena, Calif. * 

Hatuaway, W. B., 200 N. Seventh St., Gainsville, Fla. 

Hay, Mrs. Marion J., State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hayes, Francis C., 217 Hillsboro St., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

*HAYMAKER, CATHERINE L., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Heaton, H. C., New York University, University Heights, New York, N.Y. 

HeEpERICH, FRANK, 536 W. 111th St., New York, N.Y. 

HEISKELL, Mary, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hemincway, GertrRuDE C., 34-35 Eighty-second St., Jackson Hts., L.I., N.Y. 

HENDRICKSON, Loren M., 823 N. Edgemont St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henprix, W. S., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

HENNINGER, CarL, Box 21, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Henry, Evizasetn, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 4 

Heras, Antonto, University of Southern California, University Park, Los } 
Angeles, Calif. 

HERNANDEZ, José M., 735 Asp Ave., Norman, Okla. 
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HERNDON, L. L., Jr., Glendale Junior College, Glendale, Calif. 

Herriott, J. Homer, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

HERRMAN, ANTOINETTE L., 68 Vermont Terrace, Crestwood, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

HersH_EY, P. R., 301 Fiske Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

HEspPELt, Ernest H., 2226 Loring Place, New York, N.Y. 

Hesse, Everett W., 8518 Eightieth St., Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 

Hewitt, E, Faye, 1171 E. Sixty-fourth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hey, Resecca E., The Wedgewood, Woodlawn Ave. at Sixty-fourth St., 
Chicago, Il. 

HeyMaN, Benepict C., 50 Barley St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

H1eELp, CuHares R., Washington Square College, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 

HIGGINS, MARGARET, 1143 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 

*HiLt, Epitu A., 14 Clifton Ct., University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

Hitt, Erner W., The Waldemar, Kearney, Neb. 

*HILL, Joun M., 317 E. Second St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Hitt, THEKLA, 21 S. Dean Ave., Trenton, N.J. 

HILLARD, BLaNcuE, 2044 Chestnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hitton, GeorceE R., 309 University Hall, Urbana, Lil. 

HinpMARSH, Dorotuy M., 427 Pala Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 

Hinpson, Avice M., 638 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

HocustTEIN, Josuua, 3341 Reservoir Oval, West, New York, N.Y. 

HockEN, MarGareEt, High School, Raymond, Calif. 

HorrMan, Mrs. Bertua L., 805 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ho.vsrook, Mrs. Mary, Normandy High School, St. Louis, Mo, 

Ho tcke, Harriet C., 54 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ho.L_esBEKE, NoRABEL, Del Rio, Tex. 

Ho .uister, Paut E., Douglas High School, Douglas, Ariz. 

Howtman, Laura, Riverside High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 

*Ho.t, JosEPHINE W., Eighth and Marshall Sts., Richmond, Va. 

Hoover, Marcaret, Clint, Tex. 

*Horner, Brita L., 50 Jones St., Jersey City, N.J. 

Houck, Mrs. R. S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

House, Ratps E., 619 Brown St., lowa City, Ia. 

HowELL, STANLEY, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

How1nctTon, Evatyne, 1400 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 

HuppLeston, ELEANOR, 1720 Banks St., Houston, Tex. 

HupspetnH, Mary E., State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

HvuEBENER, THEODORE, Board of Education, 500 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Huet, EstHer R., McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, Calif. 

HurrMan, Haron, High School, Las Vegas, N.M. 

Hucues, Mrs. Rose K., 3032 Broadway, Redwood City, Calif. 

Hu.sBert, Mary V., 129 Circular St., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Hurr, Mrs. Datste Morcan, 31 Sedgwick St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Hutt, Ann, 869 B St., Yuba City, Calif. 

Humestov, E. S., Jr., Hollins College, Va. 

Humpureys, HELEN, 11433 Ashbury Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Hunnicutt, Heven, 405 W. Twelfth St., Austin, Tex. 

Hunt, H. Weston, 1313 Linden Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

*HuNTINGTON, ARCHER M., 1 E. Eighty-ninth St., New York, N.Y. 
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Hurvey, Eta M., 2125 Madison Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Hur tey, F. J., Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Husson, MARGARET S., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Hutcuins, Ev1zasBetu, Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 

Hype, Rxopa A., Box 303, St. Albans, Vt. 

Iacuzz1, ALFRED, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 

InpANEz, LEONARDO, 2957 Fillmore St., San Francisco, Calif. 

InEz, StsteER Mary, Holy Name High School, 4660 Harbord Dr., Oakland, 
Calif. 

INGALLS, EsteLva, 1210 N. Shaver, Portland, Ore. 

InGHAM, GeorGE H., 1638 Del Mar Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

IrR1ZARRI, Oscar B., Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

*ITURRALDE, MAximo, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

ITURRALDE, Victor, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ives, Mrs. A. E., 45 Christopher St., New York, N.Y. 

Jack, W. SHarFrer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jackson, Freperic T., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Jacoss, Mrs. D. E., Lodi Academy, Lodi, Calif. 

Jamieson, Exvsiz, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jannson, Karin E, (Miss), 5870 Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Janovsky, Seymour, 279 Berriman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Jaret, A., Stuyvesant High School, New York, N.Y. 

Jorre, Saran, 151 W. Seventy-fourth St., New York, N.Y. 

Jounson, Epirn, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jounson, Mrs. Fiora S., Lee High School, Baytown, Tex. 

Jounson, GENEvA, 776 N. Stephens Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 

Jounson, Luta, 119 E. Seventeenth St., Ada, Okla. 

Jounson, Mary D., 719 Park Place, Austin, Tex. 

Jounson, MILpRED E., Nildermeyer Apts., Columbia, Mo. 

Jounson, Naomt, 4840 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jounson, Nets, 5861 Ocean View Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

*JoHNSTON, EpitH, 4401 Ave. H, Austin, Tex. 

Jounston, Florence K., Sullins College, Virginia Park, Bristol, Va. 

*JoHNSTON, Marjorie, 4401 Ave. H, Austin, Tex. 

Jones, Cecit K., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Jones, Mrs. Evizasetnu, 1032 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Jones, Wiuts K., 320 E. Vine St., Oxford, Ohio 

*JorDAN, Mrs. CHARLOTTE B., 423 Grampian Blvd., Williamsport, Pa. 

Jorpan, Lenore E., 1660 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Joyce, Marie V., North Scranton Junior High School, Scranton, Pa. 

Jewe.t, Corinne M., 9520 Woodhaven Blvd., Ozone Park, L.I., N.Y. 

Jupy, Marjorie §., 21 N. Halifax Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Jutius, Brotuer V., St. Mary’s High School, Peralta Pk., Berkeley, Calif. 

Kaper, A. T., Mount Pleasant, Texas 

KAHNHEIMER, Mrs. Lean R., 325 E. Seventy-ninth St., New York, N.Y. 

Kas, Rose, 579 Osborn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

KaLMANOFF, GEORGE, 1032 Metcalf Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Kaptan, A., James Monroe High School, 172d St., New York, N.Y. 

KasTEN, LLoyp, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

KaurMAN, EuceEntA, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
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KAuLFERS, WALTER V., School of Education, Stanford University, Calif. 
KEATING, L. CLarK, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

KEENAN, MARGARET F., 1329 Blue Hill Ave., Mattapan, Mass. 
Keitu, Haze A., Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KELLY, Epita L., 3767 Canfield Ave., Palms, Calif. 

Ke try, M. BLancue, East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 

KeEtso, Mrs. Mary, 3500 Fulton Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Kemp, Avice, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

*KENNISTON, R. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, III, 

KENNEDY, HELEN E., 348 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KENNEDY, MartTIN, 147 W. 103d St., New York, N.Y. 

Kenny, ETHEL, 3241 Franklin Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Kenyon, Hersert A., 2037 Norway Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kersy, J. J., 104 Cambridge Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

KERCHEVILLE, F. M., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 
Key, ALyNe, 921 N. Center St., Bonham, Tex. 

KIDDER, MARGARET, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

KreLy, KATHERINE, 7710 Phillips Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Kinc, Evsert F., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Kinc, HELEN M., 3051 Springer Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kinc, Mrs. Mary F., 1368 E. Fifty-seventh St., Chicago, IIl. 

Kinc, Roperta, 1167 N. Madison Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

KINGERY, WILLIAM R., 319 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 

KINNEY, Mrs. Rosert N., 325 W. Brundage St., Sheridan, Wyo. 
K1nzEk, C., Compton Junior College, Compton, Calif. 

KronkeE, Ernest, 713 City Hall, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Kirke, IRENE, Carthage High School, Carthage, Mo. 

Kune, Eare K., Brothers College, Madison, N.J. 

Kuve, Hazev H., 6937 Ozark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

KNICKERBOCKER, WILLIAM E., 305 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 
KNISKERN, FLORENCE A., 48 Waller Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
Knopp, Grace, McMurray College, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Knox, AupreEy, 528 W. Boyd, Norman, Okla. 

Kocu, Cart H., 3232 W. Ninety-second St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Kocu, RicHarp F., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
KopkeE, Joun, 854 E. Thirty-seventh St., Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Krause, Anna, 11054 Cashmere St., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
KREPELA, PAULINE, 40-19 Twenty-fourth St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Kress, Mrs. MARGARET K., 201 W. Thirty-third St., Austin, Tex. 
KrumtuM, J. C., State Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla. 

Kuan, Ape ina, 255 W. 108th St., New York, N.Y. 

KumMEL, Mrs. Epwarp A., 2401 S.W. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 
KuNDERT, Epwarp C., State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Kurz, Harry, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Laas, Mrs. ILsE P., University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 

Lacy, HeLen M., 2306 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Lapp, JoNATHAN B., 282 Main St., Greenville, Pa. 

LaGrong, G. G., College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LaGuarpIA, CINcINATO, 268 E. 241st St., New York, N.Y. 

LatrD, THELMA, State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
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Lamp, M. A.ice, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
Lams, Mrs. Antonia G., 1387 Aloma Ave., Winter Park, Fla. tT 
LANGFORD, WALTER M., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 4 
Lapeyre, Mrs. Rose, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 7 
LaROcHELLE, AuGusTINE, College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. Bi 
LastrA, HELEN, Plant High School, Tampa, Fla. f 
LavVINDER, OpELL M. (Miss), John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
Leavitt, Sturcis E., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Lese_, Homer, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Lecuner, Rosa, 1310 Lincoln Highway, Coatesville, Pa. 

Lee, Girapys M., 520 Palo Verde Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Lez, H. A., James Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LeFort, Emitio C., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lerninc, Atma M., 165-18 116th Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. be 
Leite, Joaquin, 134 Sunnyside Drive, San Leandro, Calif. 
LeonarpD, Howarp C., 153 Vernon Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 3 
LEONARD, IrviING A., 49 W. Forty-ninth St. (Rm. 5500), New York, N.Y. 

Lesuiz, J. K., Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

LeveNTER, Harry, 230 Park Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Levin, Sau R., Penobscot Bldg., Penobscot, Mich. 

Levy, BERNARD, College of the City of New York, 139th St., New York, N.Y. 

Lewis, Wr1LitaM W., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Lies, Micuaet, Port Richmond H.S., Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Litty, Jessie, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Lincy, ALAN H., Stebbins Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Lincoin, Georce L., 2000 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

LINcoLN, Josepu N., 1005 Berkshire Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Linpsay, GEORGE C., 608 Oakland Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Linpsay, KATHERINE, 2904 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Lincc, AmMA.iz S., 116 Old Arm Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Lipscautz, SARAH, 5113 Beverly Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lister, ANNA M., Ball High School, Galveston, Tex. 

Lister, Joun T., 325 E. Pine St., Wooster, Ohio 

LITTLEFIELD, GRACE G., 32 Heights Rd., Rosemawr, Clifton, N.J. 

Livesey, Dororny, Danville High School, Danville, L11. 

Livots1, Ipa Gay, Port Richmond High School, Port Richmond, N.Y. 

Liorens, Emr y, 114-03 205th St., Hollis, Long Island, N.Y. 

Lopce, Loutse F., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Locan, Martua E., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Loty, KATHLEEN D., 1520 Casa Grande, Pasadena, Calif. 

LomsBarp!, Mrs. RaFFaELA, 3618 Bronx Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. 

L6pez, Marcarita, 902 Maple St., El Paso, Tex. 

Lépez Diaz, Grace, 1442 E. Fifty-ninth St., Chicago, Ill. 

Lorp, Epirus S., 12 Oakland St., Red Bank, N.J. 

Lorenz, CHARLOTTE M., 210 S. Union St., Appleton, Wis. 

Loria, Justine, 215 Bay Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Losu, ALBERTA, 119 Menores Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. a 
Louts, Sister Mary, Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. “4 
Lovecee, ALBert J., 451 Granada St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Lucero, Joseputne, 138 Lucero Ave., Las Cruces, N.M. 
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Luisa, Sister Marta, St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Ind. 
LuNDBERG, WILLIAM O., 853 Twenty-second St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
LuUNDEBERG, O. K., 204 E. Markham Ave., Durham, N.C. 

*Luria, M. A., College of the City of New York, Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lynn, Lesure E., 9258 Sepulveda Blvd., San Fernando, Calif. 

Lyon, ALBERT E., 2121 Chadbourne Ave., Madison, Wis. 

MacKay, Jennie K., Richmond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
MacMaster, HELEN, 1409 Harold St., Houston, Tex. 

Maponna, JOHN, 6581 Barlum Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

MapseEN, LoutseE H., 6494 Benvenue Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Marritt, Marion A., 25 Prospect Place, New York, N.Y. 
MANCHESTER, Paut T., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
MANFRED, M., E., Kew Gardens Inn, Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

MANNING, RicHarp C., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 

*MarciaL Dorapo, Carona, 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
MarsH, WILLIAM SEWALL, 343 Elmwood Ave., Providence, R.I. 
MARSHALL, HERBERT L., Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
MarTEL, José&, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
MarTIN, JOHN L., Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

MartTIn, Me issa M., Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Martinez, M. G., 431 Sixth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Marts, Mrs. Wittiam P., Castle Heights Place, White Plains, N.Y. 
MATHEUuS, JOHN F., West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 
Matre!, Bruno G., High School, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 
MatrTuews, Mrs. Leta R., Box 474, Tyler, Tex. 

Martties, Joun B., Box 16, Silverton, Colo. 

MAXWELL, R. J., Municipal University, Omaha, Neb. 

Mays, Rut, Box 86, North Street Station, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

McA pin, MARGARET, Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 
McAnprews, MARGARET L., 507 N. Lincoln Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
McCanpDLess, VELMA, Lubbock High School, Lubbock, Tex. 
McCuure, NEL, MacAlester, Okla. 

McConkey, Evizasetu, Kenka College, Kenka Park, N.Y. 
McConneELL, Paut S., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
*McCoy, Exsre, 119 College St., Wilmington, Ohio 

McCrary, Anna, 414 Beck Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn, 





McCuttocu, JANeE, 2170 Ave. I, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

McDanikt, Ipa, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

McDona.cp, Martua, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

McDona_p, Mary B., Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

McGarry, CATHERINE, Box 677, Belle Glade, Fla. 

McGuee, Dorotuy, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

McGitt, Mary, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 

McGuire, VeLma, 54 N.W. Sixty-second St., Miami, Fla. 

*McHate, C. F., 440 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 

McKay, Donatp G., High School, Jackson, Amador County, Calif. 

McKenziz, Mrs. Heven, 225 Louise, Highland Park, Mich. 

McK rnstry, Evizasetu, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 

McKnicnrt, W. A., 209 Murphey Hall, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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McLaucuuin, Dwicut, 2019 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McLaucua in, Lua, 2601 N.E. Forty-second Ave., Portland, Ore. 
McLennan, May, 3725 S.E. Francis Ave., Portland, Ore. 
McLouca.in, Cecevia, 1485 E. Twelfth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
McNico.t, Rosert E., University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. ; 
McSpappeEN, Georce E., Stanford University, Calif. 
McVicker, Bessiz M., Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys, Calif. 
MECCHELLA, PascaL, Parks Airport, East St. Louis, Ill. 
MeEp_Ley, Giapys, Austin High School, El Paso, Tex. 
MEISELMAN, Max S., 819 Manida St., Bronx, N.Y. 
MEénpez, Mrs. Florence, 3519 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Menponca, Joun B., 2413 E. Twenty-first St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MeENboza, JuANITA, Apt. 509, Tudor Hall, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
Mercapo, E. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MercaApDoO, RamOn C., Baldwin High School, Birmingham, Mich. 
MeERcER, LucILue, Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
MerepiTH, J. A., 244 E. Durham St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MERIGOLD, Dororuy C., 128 S. Oakhurst Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
MERRILL, Mapre, 1544 LeRoy Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
MERRIMAN, Laura E., 820 N. Fifty-fourth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Meyer, Max F., University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
MIcHELs, Ratpu J., Box 624, Stanford University, Calif. 
MIcHELsoNn, Epirts S., Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 
MIGLIorE, Marron O., 903 New York. Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mrixsza, ANNA, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MILELLA, NicHo as, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Mi-ier, Autre, 5 Church St., Oneonta, N.Y. 
MILLER, Emma J., 208 Marlborough Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MiLver, Reoina F., DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway, Bronx, 

N.Y. : 
MILLER, RENE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
MILver, Ruts A., Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MIRAMONTES, TERESA L., 722 E. Monterey St., Pomona, Calif. 
Mrrin, Mrs. Erne L., 260 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MiTcHELL, Greta, 2644 N.W. Fifteenth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MITCHELL, PoLLy, 227 Ferrell, Norman, Okla. 
MitcHELt, S. L., Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Calif. 
M1zeE.LL, Mary, 319 Fulton St., Denton, Tex. 
MOELLERING, WILLIAM, University of Idaho, South Branch, Pocatello, Idaho 
Monet, Mrs, Rose M., 456 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MonTGOMERY, CHARLES M., University Station, Austin, Tex. 
MonrTo.it, PLActpo bE, 1517 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moore, Mrs. JANE E., R.D. No. 1, Geneva, N.Y. 
Moore, Jerome A., Box 905, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Moore, Mrs. MarGarReEt J., 817 W. Brooks, Norman, Okla. 
Moore, VerRA Lee, 315 W. Thirty-ninth St., Austin, Tex. 
Mora gs, Cecit R., 214 W. 109th St. (Apt. 1, B), New York, N.Y. 
Moraes, Maria T., Wadleigh High School, 114th St. at Seventh Ave., New 

York, N.Y. 
MorEELL, CAROLINE, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Morcan, Atice, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Morcan, Mrs. WENDELL R., 23 Watkins Ave., Oneonta, N.Y. : i 
Mor ey, S. Griswo pn, 2635 Etna St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Morris, NELL, 814 W. Alabama Ave., Houston, Tex. 
MorRIsoNn, FLORENCE I., 4628 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
MoscHETTo, Rose, Box 134, Morenci, Ariz. 
Moscoso, Mrs. Maria E., 248 Audubon Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
MoseLey, T. A. E., Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Mosrer, Lauretta C., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Mosxkow!17Tz, Eva, 714 Howard Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Moskow!1Tz, Louis, 41 Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
Mort, Mrs. C. B., Converse Hotel, El Segundo, Calif. 





Moutton, Mary, 361 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Moye, MArGaret I., Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 
*MUCKENHOUPT, CHARLOTTE F., 63 Montgomery St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
MULLER, WALTER J., Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

MuLRONEY, MarGaret, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
Munster, Bertua, 25 Grant St., Waltham, Mass. i 
Murpny, EvizasBetu V., 2727 Twenty-seventh St., Astoria, New York, N.Y. \ 
Myers, FLorENcE M., 617 W. Center St., Anaheim, Calif. it 
Myers, Lawrence A., 407 S. Bush St., Anaheim, Calif. 

NACHTRAB, GEORGE, 69-43 Sixty-eighth St., Glendale, Long Island, N.Y. 
NauuM, RACHEL, 2890 Brighton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

NATELLA, ARTHUR A., 153 Vernon Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Neat, Y. A., University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

NesLett, Lucy Ann, Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 

NEGRONIDA, B. J., Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 
Netson, Mary, Box 695, Commerce, Tex. i 
Nessit, Louts, High School, Cortland, N.Y. if 
NEUENSCHWANDER, Mrs. ANNA M., Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 
NEwMAN, BERNARD, 3433 Gates Place, Bronx, N.Y. / 
NicHots, GeorGE R., Box 4512 University Station, Tucson, Ariz. HH 
Nicuotson, HELEN S., Box 4624 University Station, Tucson, Ariz. iW 
Nose, GiLuie£, Port Richmond High School, Port Richmond, N.Y. i 
NorBERT, BrRoTHER, University of Portland, Portland, Ore. 

Norpguist, Ruts, 2028 Sixth St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norswortny, Frances W., Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. bi 
Nortuup, Georce T., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL. j i 
NorvIL_e, Josepxine, High School, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Noyes, MaupeE, Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. 
NuMAINVILLE, Leon, Missouri Pacific Station, Hot Springs, Ark. 
NuNEMAKER, J. H., College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Nunn, MarsHact E., University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Oakes, Joun W., 297 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 

Oakes, Roy, 716 S. Lafountain St., Kokomo, Ind. 

Ocuoa, Dovores T., 347 N. Main Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Oprorne, Roxie, 37 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Ovum, Mrs. Eten S., 2344 N.W. Thirty-fifth St., Miami, Fla. 
OELSCHLAGER, Victor R., 725 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 
Oat, Rostna, 200 E. Sixteenth St., New York, N.Y. 
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O’KeEeEre, Marion E., Classical High School, Lynn, Mass. 

O.-msTED, Ricwarp H., College of Mines, El Paso, Tex. 

OLSHEFSKI, FRANK, West End High School, Shamokin, Pa. 

Onis, FEDERICO DE, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

ONate, Maria pDeE, Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 
OrTEGA, Joaquin, Shorewood Hills, Madison, Wis. 

OstBerG, INEz E., 6737 Bennett Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Owens, Mary C., 10445 Hale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Owens, Rosert, 11 E. Burlington, Iowa City, lowa 

Owre, J. Ris, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Oxtey, Rutu, 2524 Chestnut Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

OYARZABAL, ANITA, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

PapEN, Henry A., Central High School, Muskogee, Okla. 

Pace, HELEN L., 82 E. Pettebone St., Forty Fort, Pa. 

Paine, Donatp A., Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
PAINTER, FLORENCE, Senior High School, Springfield, Mo. 
PALLADINO, JOSEPH, 158 Beach Ave., New Dorp, Staten Island, N.Y. 
PALMER, AGNES, 566 Lincoln Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 

PaLtmMeR, ALMA, 2061 Elm Ave., Norwood, Ohio 

PALOMARES, Rose J., 2172 Walnut St., LaVerne, Calif. 

PaLomo, José R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
PANARONI, ALFRED G., College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Parisi, FRANcES, 4127 Grove St., Denver, Colo. 

Park, VERA, 402 Oak St., Clayton, N.M. 

PARKER, JUANITA, Jefferson High School, Portland, Ore. 

PARKER, Oscar L., 1005 E.. Fourteenth St., Ada, Okla. 

*PARMENTER, C. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

PascaL, Rose L., 88-07 Seventy-seventh St., Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 
PascuaL, CARMEN, Sunrise Highway, Islip, N.Y. 

Pasmore, D. Frep, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Patterson, Anita B., 1504 Posen Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

PaTtrerson, ArtuHuR S., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
PATTERSON, E.otseE, 952 N.W. Sixth St., Miami, Fla. 

PATTERSON, Marcia L., Roberts Beach School, Catonsville, Md. 
PATTISON, WALTER T., Folwell Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patton, ELenita, 2222 Church St., Greenville, Tex. 

Peck, Rut E., 3414 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 

PELL, C. L., Louisiana College, Pineville, La. 

Pennock, Entry C., Carthage College, Carthage, III. 

Pennock, Mrs. Emma B., 35-35 Eighty-second St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
Pérez, Eviza, Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 

Perkins, HELEN L., 537 First St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Peters, FLorence, Granada Hotel, Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Peters, Mary ELeanor, 145 Fifteenth Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
Peterson, Dorotuy, 380 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

PETERSON, Exvira V., Rt. 2, Box 321, Fresno, Calif. 

Peterson, Evetyn, Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Calif. 
Peterson, Roy M., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Petry, McKenpree, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Prouts, Mrs. N. L., 1038 Penn Place, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Puevps, AIMEE W., 1286 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 

PuHILippa, SISTER, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

PHILLIPs, WALTER T., State College, San Diego, Calif. 

Puipps, PELLA (Miss), Wellesley, Mass. 

Piccinini, Gena M., 714 E. 222d St., Bronx, N.Y. 

PICKERING, Iva V., Peyton, Colo. 

Pierce, Atma A., High School, Laredo, Tex. 

Picc, L. Date, 219 W. Farmer, Independence, Mo. 

PitcHER, STEPHEN Q., 7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
PitTaRoO, Joun, 615 E. 158th St., New York, N.Y. 

PLace, Epwin B., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
P.LActpo, E. Lenore, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

PLayFarrR, Mrs. Frances, 101 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PLEASANTS, JuLrIA, 219 Hawthorne Ave., Houston, Tex. 
PLuMMER, Laura §., Plainview, Tex. 

PoLINGER, E.trot, 174 W. Seventy-sixth St., New York, N.Y. 
Pooter, Louita, H., 115 S, Fourteenth St., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Porter, Fiora, 508 N. Clay St., Nashville, Tenn. 

PortTER, WALTER J., 161-22 Twenty-eighth Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 
PorTNOFF, GEORGE, State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
PorTuONDO, MoTHER Rita, Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Ii. 
Posner, S. Rutu, 307 LeRoy Ave., Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 
Post, Anita C., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Power, Haze, 1221 Dunsmuir Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Praac, J. A. V., Oranje Nassaulaan 58, Amsterdam, Holland 
Presta, Peter S., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Lil. 

PrestLey, Mary B., Butte High School, Butte, Mont. 

Price, Eva R., 1031 Campus Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

Proctor, Harriet D., 2062 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N.Y, 
ProtzMANn, MERLE I., George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Pucci, D. L., Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Puckett, Ermine S., 255 Garfield St., Pomona, Calif. 

Purpy, Mrs. Miriam, Tottenville High School, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Purse, Dorotuy, 129 N. Copeland St., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Quai, C, B., Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
QuicLey, Acnes E., 3433 Claremont Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Rasus, Mrs. R. F., 1716 Ave. T, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

RaporF, Frepa, 84 Stanley St., Houston, Tex. 

RaEL, Juan B., 654 Dartmouth St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

RaMELLI, Mag, 505 E. Tulare St., Tulare, Calif. 

RaMELLI, MattiE M., Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. 
RaTZELL, PAuLINE, 315 B St., Davis, Calif. 

Rauner, M. C. (Miss), 886 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
RAYMOND, GERTRUDE, 3308 Third Ave., West, Seattle, Wash. 
REED, GWENDOLYN, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Recis, Sister Mary, 8100 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 
REIcHARD, AuGusTo, Box 65, Aguadilla, Puerto Rico 

Rep, Joun T., Box 1621, Stanford University, Calif. 

REeNsHAw, GLapys A.; Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 
RESELEY, JAMES, Box 172, State College, N.M. 
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Rey, Acapito, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ruopes, HELEN, 209 Beach 138th St., Belle Harbor, L.I., N.Y. 
Rice, Cariton C., Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. 

Rice, MARSHALL D., 5442 Post Road, Riverdale, N.Y. 

Rice, Mary ELLen, 26 Flatiron Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
RicHaRpsoN, Erne E., 2 Grace Court, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RICHARDSON, Mrs. FLORENCE P., 42 Idaho St., Passaic, N.J. 
RicHARDSON, Ruts, 912 College Ave., Wooster, Ohio 

Ricketts, Lerra E., Box 613, Kingman, Ariz. 

Rico y FraGca, Feperico, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
RippLe, Maria I., American School, San Luis Potosi 214, México, D.F., 
Ricuino, A. J., St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wis. 

Riker, Mrs. T. W., 2300 Leon St., Austin, Tex. 

RinGwWALp, L. H., Father Ryan High School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Runny, Ipa L., 410 W. Oak St., Lodi, Calif. 

Rio, ANGEL DEL, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Rios Rios, Max1am1ano, 35 Orange St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ritt, Mrs. Miriam L., 1045 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rivera, G., Box 112, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Rivera, Mrs. Luts, 63 Hamilton Terrace, New York, N.Y. 
Roserts, G. B., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
RopENBECK, Linpa D., Highland Park High School, Highland, III. 
Ropricuez, A. E., 507 Harris Ave., Austin, Tex. 

Ropricuez, O. R., High School, Salinas, Puerto Rico 

RoGavin, Jack, 434 Bristol St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rocers, Frances L., 806 McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

Rojas, Carxos A., Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

RomAn, Mrs. Remepios C. pe, 2555 Bainbridge Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
ROMERA-NAVARRO, MIGUEL, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roop, Leonz, Ketterlinus High School, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Rooney, Marte C., 2619 The Terrace, Richmond, Va. 
RosenBAuM, Srponia C., 435 W. 117th St., New York, N.Y. 
ROSENBERG, S1pNEY, 1455 Sheridan Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
ROSENHEIMER, BERTHA, 27 W. Pomona St., Germantown, Pa. 
Ross, ANNIE, 165-20 Sanford Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 

Ross, ELEANOR, 984 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Ross, Erue, Zundelowitz Junior High School, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Ross, Francis O., 625 S. Bixel St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

RoTHMAN, Marie, Southwest High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
RounTREE, Mary, San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. 

RusBens, Morris M., 1500 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rusro, Antonio, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 

Rusio, Davip, The Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Rupper, Dororny, 714 N. Elm, Enid, Okla. 

RutsANncHeEz, Lucrecta, 807 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RussELL, ADELAIDE, 9026 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Russe x, Cora, 1019 Taylor St., Amarillo, Tex. 

RusseE_i, Dora M., Clovis, N.M. 

RussEv_, Harry J., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Russet, Haze, 5039 N. Kimball, Chicago, IIl. 
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Ryan, Mary A., 5532 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, II. 

SABATER, MARIE M., 273 St. Marks Place, St. George, Staten Island, N.Y. 

SaENz, Hixrario, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

SALAS, MANUEL, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N.J. 

SALEs, SISTER FRANCIS DE, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

SatLey, W. C., Fowler Apt., McIntosh St., Milledgeville, Ga. 

SALMONS, ARLIE M., Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

SAMSON, RENE, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

SANCHEZ, FREDERIC, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

SANTOS, CONCEPCION, 433 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. 

SARGENT, Ceciiia V., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

SaRRE, MoTHER Do.ores, San Francisco College for Women, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

ScaRINzI, SAMUEL J., 8829 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

ScaTori, STEPHEN, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

ScHACKET, HELEN, 1555 N. Kenmore Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

ScuHErB, Ricuarp, 1167 Clay Ave., New York, N.Y. 

ScuHerR, Exv.iott B., Unversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

ScHEVILL, Rupo.LpHu, 77 Tamalpais Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 

Scumipt, Irma, Central High School, Evansville, Ind. 

ScHMITTMANN, 1075 E. Seventeenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Scuons, Dorotuy, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

ScCHRADIECK, HELEN E., Grover Cleveland High School, Grandview Ave., 
Ridgewood, N.Y. 

ScHREYER, Mrs. Emma, 549 Audubon Ave., New York, N.Y. 

ScHUESSLER, Leona, Senior High School, Kenosha, Wis. 

Scuuc, Howarp L., 402 Grape St., Abilene, Tex. 

Scuuz, Roy E., New York University, Washington Sq., New York, N.Y. 

ScHwartTz, Rose, 187 Tapscott St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SEABRA, ALEXANDRE DE, Box 223, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEAMAN, W. L., 427 N. Twenty-third St., Allentown, Pa. 

Sepcwick, Rutu, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Se_ma, ADELINE, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 

SELtTem, Ciara, 1859 S.W. Park Ave., Portland, Ore. 

SENDEROFF, BENJAMIN, 85 Strong St., Bronx, N.Y. 

Sentor, Ray (Miss), 202 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 

Seris, Dr. Homero, 606 W. 113th St., New York, N.Y. 

Seymour, ARTHUR R., 918 W. Park Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 

SHApDFORTH, Harriet C., 401 S. Madrona Ave., Brea, Calif. 

SHaptro, Rose, 214 Hooper St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SHEA, Mrs. Hixpa G., 100 W. Fifty-eighth St., New York, N.Y. 

SHEA, IRENE M., 917 Linden, Oak Park, III. 

SHELLEY, VELMA, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHEPHERD, VIRGINIA, Belton High School, Beltcn, Tex. 

*SHIELD, GeorcE W. H., 1537 W. Forty-sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM H., 11 Greenview Ave., Princeton, N.Y. 

SHULMAN, Davip, 270 Atkins Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Srevers, ALBERT W., Gorton High School, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Stier, Nora E., Junior College, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Sis, E. R., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
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SrpreL, Harrret, 56 Chatterton Parkway, White Plains, N.Y. 
Sisk, M. O., Slaton, Tex. 

SKINNER, MABEL O., 4 Pine Court (Apt. D), Freeport, Long Island, N.Y. 
SLATER, JosEPH L., 3315 Rochambeau Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Situ, Bessie R., 2316 Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 

Situ, M. I., 2019 Sabine, Austin, Tex. 

Situ, STANLEY A., 20 El Camino Real, Redwood City, Calif. 
SMITHEY, Este.va, 704 High Street, Farmville, Va. 

SNnarRE, Mrs. W. A., 2232 S.W. Fifth St., Miami, Fla. 

SNIDER, Mary L., 7516 Jeffery Ave., Chicago, III. 

Snyper, Heven D., Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SopERstTRuUM, VERNA, 144 W. Thirty-second St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sopowsky, Lucituez, 201 S. Barnes, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Soey, Marte L., 82-15 Britton Ave., Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 
Soto, Raraet A., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sousk, Puiip, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 
SPARKMAN, COoLLey F., Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 
SPaRKMAN, E. H., Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

*SPAULDING, Rosert K., 368 Sixtieth St., Oakland, Calif. 

Spe.., J. R., 2108 Hartford Rd., Austin, Tex. 

Spencer, Hatcyon B., 600 Forty-first St., Oakland, Calif. 
Spencer, Mrs. MarGaret, 1705 E. Seventy-second St., Chicago, Ill. 
Spicer, Jutia Racine, State Teachers College, Alva, Okla. 
SpRADLIN, BertTHA, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 

SpraGuE, Dorotuy, Peoria Manual High School, Peoria, III. 
SPRAGUE, FRANK A., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Squrres, Apau, 1770 Loma Vista St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Stack, Frank O., 16 Hollis Rd., Portland, Me. 

Stack, KATHERINE E., 621 Bay St., Staten I., New York, N.Y. 
Stamps, Mrs. Marte H., 1019 Cotton St., El Paso, Tex. 
Stanwoop, Dororny, 2 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
STARFIELD, Mrs. Eva L., 101 Miller Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
STARFIELD, Harry, 216 Arlington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
*STATHERS, MADISON, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W.Va. 
SrauBacu, CHAREs N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Staver, Mrs. Epitu F., Newtown High School, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 
STEELE, Martua E., 18 E. Elm St., Chicago, II. 

STEINER, MILDRED K., 7026 Ethel Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

STEINER, Dr. SAMUEL J., 2817 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STEINHAUSER, F. E., College of Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Stevens, CHaRves H., 106 N. Sixth Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 
Stevens, Ernest N., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Stewart, Mrs. Ermine, 1544 Godwon, Houston, Tex. 

Srewarp, Mrs. Etuet B., 706 Nostrand Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. 
STrereL, WALTER E., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
SrrLwELL, KATHARINE H., Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
STINARD, JESSE F., State Teachers College, New York, N.Y. 
Stine, Dorotny, 2198 Victoria St., Beaumont, Tex. 

Stockton, CarRIE May, 463 S. Church St., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Strong, ANNE C., Box 313, Winter Park, Fla. 
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STONE, FLoyp M., 957 Sacramento Ave., Dunsmuir, Calif. 
Stormont, Eunice, East High School, Wichita, Kan. 

STRAHAN, Mary, 53 Prince Place, Athens, Ga. 

STRATTON, CHESTER H., 1720 Hobart Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Stratton, ULaLa, Gresham High School, Gresham, Ore. 
STRAUSBAUGH, JouN A., Box 202, Emory University, Ga. 

STREHLI, ALFRED B., Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
STUART, STREETER, Box 2083 Blvd. Station, Norman, Okla. 

Stump, VERA, 100 Harrison Ave., Sausalito, Calif. 

*Sturis, Cony, 116 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio 

SUGAMELI, ANGELINA, 6404 Cooper Ave., Glendale, Long Island, N.Y. 
SULLIVAN, FLORENCE L., 921 Humboldt St., Denver, Colo. 

SuRRIN, Meyer, 440 Rockaway Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SUTHERLAND, SENA M., 445 Baker Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Sutton, Howarp, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Swalin, JAMES OseEp, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Swartz, DapuNne, 1540 Pratt Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Swass, Mary, Santa Ana High School, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Swett, Douc tas, Principia, St. Louis, Mo. 

Swinney, M., Downieville, Calif. 

Switzer, Resecca, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 
SytvaniA, Lena E., 567 Dartmouth St., South Dartmouth, Mass. 
Tanpy, Lucy, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

TAPPIN, CLARENCE L., 90 Fairhaven Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Tarpy, WiLuiaM T., 703 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 

Tarr, F. Courtney, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
TatuM, TERRELL (Miss), University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*Tay.Lor, G. BincHam, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
TayLor, WILLIAM M., 2690 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

TEALE, Litoyp D., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
TEpDFORD, Mary F., 206 E. Mansur, Guthrie, Okla. 

Te1jeErRO, Marre, Grover Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
Temp.in, E. H., University of California, Westwood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
THEOBALD, Harry C., Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
THOLFSEN, REIDER, 340 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

*Tuomas, Anita, 155 W. Sixty-fifth St., New York, N.Y. 

Tuomas, Auretta M., Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 

Tuomas, B. E., 144 Burlington, Missoula, Mont. 

Tuomas, FLORENCE Leg, 150 W. 131st St., New York, N.Y. 
TuomEs, IsaBEL, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Tuompson, ANNA M., 383 E. Eleventh Ave., Eugene, Ore. 
Tuompson, Mrs. Enrp, Hotel Victoria, San Francisco, Calif. 
TuHompson, Grace, 1029 N. Alameda Ave., Las Cruces, N.M. 
Tuompson, Haron L., Rt. 5, Box 129, Fresno, Calif. 
*THompson, Mrs. Maticpa A., 28 N. Vega St., Alhambra, Calif. 
Tuomson, Mary W., State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
TuHorsson, Evetyn, 5733 Byron St., Chicago, IIl. 

TIMOTHEA, S1sTER M., Rosary College, River Forest, Til. 

Torre, A. M. DE LA, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
TouRVILLE, AUDREY DE, 221 Twenty-third Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 
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Towner, HERBERTA, 2631 Victor Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
TOWNSEND, SUE, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
TRACHMAN, SapiE E., 325 E. Seventy-ninth St., New York, N.Y. 
Treat, J. W., 201 Archway, Austin, Tex. 

TREVINO, EstHER J., 3704 Travis St., Houston, Tex. 

TrREVINO, S. N., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

TROSPER, VERNETTE, 112 S. Taylor, Montebellow, Calif. 
*Tusss, F. D., Route 1, Box 401, Kingston, N.Y. 

Tupper, MARGARET, 530 W. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Turk, Laure H., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
TurMAN, Maser E., 5110 Junius St., Dallas, Tex. 

TuRNER, CHARLES L. J., 104-22 120th St., Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
TYNDALL, Extsa M., McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Tyre, Mrs. ANNE B., Box 6, State College, N.M. 

Tyre, Dr. Cart A., State College, N.M. 

Upick, H. Bernice, State Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla. 
Uatic, Mrs. Avice, 2115 Erie St., El Paso, Tex. 

Utiman, U. Cuester, 45 West St., Braintree, Mass. 
*Umpurey, G. W., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Urrut14, Cartos, Box 908, Newport News, Va. 

Urrersacn, Mrs. RAcHEL, 4215 Eliot St., Denver, Colo. 
VALpEz, Maria, East High School, Denver, Colo. 

Van Avery, Forest B., F. S. Crofts, 41 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
Van Horne, Joun, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Vann, Cornet H., Mars Hill, N.C. 

VauGHAN, Mrs. Zora E., 681 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
VEIGLE, Paut, St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

VENARD, IsaBEL, 2137 Central Ave., Alameda, Calif. 
VENTRESCA, FRANCESCO, 4313 Prospect Ave., Western Springs, III. 
Vina, ALFonso, 521 City Island Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Vietz, Rusy, 122 Dale St., Waltham, Mass. 

VincENT, Mrs. HENRIETTA H., Teachers College, Silver City, N.M. 
Vocan, Mrs. J. W., 1010 S.E. Fifty-fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
VREDENBURGH, CLIFFORD W., 3229 E. Broadway, Long Beach, Calif. 
Wacus, Witiiam, 1075 Grand Concourse, Bronx, N.Y. 

Wane, Geracp E., 1409 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
WaGENER JeEssi£, 2075 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wacner, C. P., 900 Lincoln Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WaALGREN, Mrs. Dora, 3341 S. Washington, Englewood, Colo. 
Wa ctace, Exizasetu, 124 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WALLIN, Maupe A., Box 715, Denton, Tex. 

Watsa, Anna F., 705 Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Wa tter, Sapre G., 75 Bruce Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Warp, L. Arnon, 1205 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 

Warp, Rosert C., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
WarRrEN, Virait A., Box 138, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

WarsHaw, Jacos, 412 Stewart Rd., Columbia, Mo. 

WanrTERS, JANE, Miami Senior High School, Miami, Fla. 
Watcuers, [RENE E., 2531 Chilton Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Watson, JANE C., 1110 Grove St., Evanston, Ill. 
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Watts, Nina A., 914 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

WaxMaNn, SAMUEL, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Way, Henrietta, 743 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
WeEavER, Mrs. Lucretia, 1007 Maine Ave., Brownwood, Tex. 
Weser, Mrs. A. L., 824 Euclid Ave., Upland, Calif. 

WEBSTER, MARGARET, 1026 Lipscomb St., Fort Worth, Tex. 
WEEKES, WINIFRED, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
WEILL, Fetrx, 780 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. j 
WEINBERG, Mrs, Beatrice K., 15 W. Eleventh St., New York, N.Y. ] 
WeErtnstTock, GEORGE J., Stuyvesant High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

WEISINGER, Nina Lee, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

WE tcu, TerReEsA, 2965 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
WELLs, Joun A., 191 E. Seventeenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WentE, OLiveE M., 6355 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Wester, LILLian, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Wuat Ley, Frances, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
WHEALEN, Mary, 2543 White Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

WHEELER, CARLETON A., 108 Packard Ave., Tufts College, Mass. : 
WHERRY, JOSEPHINE, Danville High School, Danville, Ill. 
Waite, ELeEanor H., 2340 Carleton St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Wulte, R. E., Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Wuirte, Resa, Charleston High School, Charleston, W.Va. 
WHITEHOUSE, Victor, Box 206, Athens, Ohio 

Wuittew, A. F., 11 Clement Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wuitworth, Mrs. Myra A., Peotone, Ill. 

WIcKLUND, IRENE, 517 Havaland Ave., Whittier, Calif. 

Witey, Tuomas R., Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
*WILKINS, LAWRENCE A., 54 Morningside Drive, New York, N.Y. 
Wi ttets, Mrs. Mitprep, Pahokee High School, Pahokee, Fla. 
WILLEy, Norman L., 801 Rose Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wituiams, Bernice G., 2423 Blake St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Wituiams, E. B., University.of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. at 
Wi utams, Erne M., Mather College, W.R.U., Cleveland, Ohio Hh 
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Witutams, J. D., Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tex. iW 
Wittiams, May E., State Teachers College, Chico, Calif. 

Wi ttiaMs, R. B., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, II. 
Wittiams, Rosert H., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
WIL.iaMs, RosaMONDE, 3528 Avenue P, Galveston, Tex. 
Wituis, Raymonp S., Jr., 39 Wiggins St., Princeton, N.Y. 
Wituiston, Epitx H., 159 Whitmarsh St., Providence, R.I. 
WILMARTH, WItson E., Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
Wi son, Byron A., Box 1128, Balboa, Canal Zone 

Witson, Irma, 105 East Ninth St., Tempe, Ariz. 

Witson, Trupte, 2018 Isabella Ave., Houston, Tex. 

Witson, WILLIAM, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
WinsLow, Mary L., 2018 Chamberlain Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Winter, CALvERT J., 1733 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Wo tre, Doyne (Miss), 202 S. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Wotre, Epwarp W., 55 Winthrop St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Wo re, Etta G., 632 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Woon, Grace M., 357 San José Ave., Los Gatos, Calif. 

Woop, KaTHERINE M., 313 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Woop, Resexan, 1036 Walnut St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Woopwarp, KaTuHarIneE B., Monroe Hotel, Portsmouth, Va. 
Woo ket, J. J., A. & M. College of Texas, College Sta., Tex. 
Wricut, CHar.otte E., 426 N. Craig Place, San Antonio, Tex. 
Wricnt, Leavitr O., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Wytie, Laurence, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Wynne, Ina, 650 E. Fourth St., Ontario, Calif. 

YEAGLEY, Pau tne, 530 S. Crockett, Sherman, Tex. 

Yeats, HELEN, Kress, Tex. 

Yotas, Mrs. Exsie, 95-23 160th St., Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 
Younc, Beatrice, 3147 N.E. Thirty-second Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Younc, Mrs. Mora, High School, Sanger, Calif. 

Yoxatt, Bertua L., Holcomb, Kan. 

ZAPATA Y TORRES, Micu EL, Smith College, Northanptén, Mass. 
ZeITLIN, MARION A., University of California, Westwood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ZieEBER, Mrs. Naomi W., William Penn High School, ipa: soma Pa. 
ZIHLMAN, AGNEs, 1609 Ninth St., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
ZIMMERMAN, Rose S., 125A W. 168th St., New York, N.Y. 
ZuRFLuUH, Harrie, 1732 N. Fifth St., Waco, Tex. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abilene, Texas, Abilene Christian College 
Akron, Ohio, Akron Municipal University 
Albany, New York 
College of Saint Rose 
New York State Library 
Albion, Michigan, Albion College 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, University of New Mexico 
Alpine, Texas, Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, Intern. Verzend-Boekhandel Plus Ultra 
Angwin, California, Pacific Union College 
Annapolis, Maryland, St. John’s College 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, Ouachita College 
Athens, Georgia, University of Georgia 
Aurora, New York, Wells College 
Austin, Texas 
Austin Public Library 
University of Texas 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York, Baldwin High School 
Baltimore, Maryland, Goucher College 
Barstow, California, Barstow Union High School 
Beloit, Wisconsin, Beloit College 
Berkeley, California, University of California 
} Berlin, Germany, Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University 
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Boston, Massachusetts 

College of Liberal Arts of Boston University 

College of Practical Arts, Boston’ University 

Teachers College | 
Boulder, Colorado, University of Colorado 
Brooklyn, New York, Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College 
Buffalo, New York, Canisius College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard College 
Carthage, Illinois, Carthage College 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Iowa State Teachers College 
Chadron, Nebraska, Nebraska State Normal School 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, Wilson College 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University of North Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Queens College 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, University of Chattanooga 
Chicago, Illinois 

Library of Scott, Foresman and Company 

University of Chicago 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, Oklahoma College for Women 
Cincinnati, Ohio, University of Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Mississippi, Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cleveland Public Library 

Ursuline College for Women 
Collegeboro, Georgia, South Georgia Teachers College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Colorado College 
Columbia, Missouri, University of Missouri 
Columbus, Mississippi, Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University 
Commerce, Texas, East Texas State Teachers College 
Dallas, Texas 

Highland Park High School 

Southern Methodist University 
Decatur, Illinois, James Millikin University 
Denton, Texas 

College of Industrial Arts 

North State Teachers College 
Denver, Colorado, University of Denver 
Detroit, Michigan, University of Detroit 
Downey, California, Downey Union High School 
Durham, North Carolina, Women’s College of Duke University 
Durham, New Hampshire, University of New Hampshire 
Earlham, Indiana, Earlham College 
East Lansing, Michigan, Michigan State College 
East Las Vegas, New Mexico, New Mexico Normal University 
El Centro, California, Junior College 
El Paso, Texas, College of Mines and Metallurgy of the University of Texas 
Emory University, Georgia, Emory University 
Emporia, Kansas, Kansas State Teachers College 
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Erie, Pennsylvania, Villa Maria College 
Eugene, Oregon, University of Oregon 
Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University 
Fair Oaks, California, San Juan Union High School 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Senior High School 
Fort Worth, Texas, Texas Christian University 
Fresno, California, Fresno State College 
Galesburg, Illinois, Henry M. Seymour Library 
Garden City, New York, Library of Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Glasgow, Scotland, Glasgow University 
Goose Creek, Texas, Robert Lee Junior College 
Greeley, Colorado, Colorado State Teachers College 
Greencastle, Indiana, De Pauw University 
Grenada, Mississippi, Grenada College 
Gunnison, Colorado, Western State College 
Hamburg, Germany, Bibliothek der Freien und Hansestadt 
Hamilton, New York, Colgate University 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, State Teachers College 
Havana, Cuba, Biblioteca Nacional 
Havre, Montana, Northern Montana College 
Hays, Kansas, Kansas State Teachers College 
Hobbs, New Mexico, Hobbs Public Schools 
Houston, Texas 

Davis Senior High School 

Houston College for Negroes 

Houston Independent School District 

Milby Senior High School 

Reagan Senior High School 

Rice Institute 

Sam Houston Senior High School 

San Jacinto Senior High School 
Huntington Beach, California, Huntington Beach Union High School 
Huntsville, Texas, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania, Immaculata College 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Butler College 
Iowa City, Iowa, State University of Iowa 
Jackson, California, Jackson Union High School 
Jackson, Mississippi, Bellhaven College 
Jefferson City, Missouri, Junior College 
Jerome, Idaho, Jerome Public Schools 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Johnstown High School 
Kent, Ohio, Kent State College 
King City, California, King City Union High School 
Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s University 
Knoxville, Tennessee, University of Tennessee 
Lafayette, Indiana, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Louisiana, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Laguna Beach, California, Laguna High School 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin and Marshall College 
Laramie, Wyoming, University of Wyoming 
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Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Bucknell University 
Lewiston, Maine, Bates College 
Liberty, Missouri, William Jewell College 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Union College 

University of Nebraska 
Littleton, Colorado, Littleton High School 
Loretto, Colorado, Loretto Heights College 
Los Angeles, California 

George Pepperdine College 

Los Angeles Public Library 

Occidental College 

University of California at Los Angeles 

University of Southern California 
Lubbock, Texas, Texas Technological College 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Madison, Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin 
Maryville, Tennessee, Maryville College 
McMinnville, Oregon, Linfield College 
Memphis, Tennessee, State Teachers College 
Mesa, Arizona, Mesa Union High School 
Mexico City, Mexico, Universidad Nacional 
Miami Beach, Florida, Miami Beach Senior High School 
Milledgeville, Georgia, Georgia State College for Women 
Mills College, California, Mills College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Mount Mary College 

University of Wisconsin, Extension Division 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, University of Minnesota 
Missoula, Montana, Montana State University 
Montevallo, Alabama, Alabama College 
Morgantown, West Virginia, West Virginia University 
Moscow, Idaho, University of Idaho 
Nashville, Tennessee, Vanderbilt University 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, State Normal College 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University 
Newport News, Virginia, Newport News High School 
New Rochelle, New York, College of New Rochelle 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, Westminster College 
New York, New York 

Columbia University 

Hispanic Society of America 

Hunter College 

New York Public Library 

New York University 
Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma 
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Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame 
Oakland, California, Teachers Library 
Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin College 
Oceanside, California, Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School 
Omaha, Nebraska, Municipal University of Omaha 
Orono, Maine, University of Maine 
Oxford, Ohio 
Miami University 
Western College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Temple University 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh 
Plainview, Texas, Wayland College 
Pocatello, Idaho, University of Idaho, Southern Branch 
Port Arthur, Texas, High School 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Brown University 
Providence Public Library 
Pullman, Washington, State College of Washington 
Raleigh, North Carolina, North Carolina State College 
Ranger, Texas, Ranger Junior College 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, University of Puerto Rico 
River Forest, Illinois, Rosary College 
Rockford, Illinois, Rockford College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, Winthrop College 
Roswell, New Mexico, New Mexico Military Institute 
Sacramento, California, Professional Library 
Saginaw, Michigan, Arthur Hill High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Normandy Consolidated School District 
Washington University 
St. Paul, Minnesota, College of Saint Catherine 
Salt Lake City, Utah, University of Utah 
San Angelo, Texas, San Angelo High School 
San Antonio, Texas, The Ruth Coit School 
San Diego, California, Woodrow Wilson Professional Library 
San Francisco, California, San Francisco College for Women 
San German, Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 
San Jose, California, San Jose State College 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Carnegie Library 
Escuela del Aire de Puerto Rico 
San Marcos, Texas, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Rafael, California, Dominican College 
Santa Monica, California, Santa Monica High School 
Santa Rosa, California, Santa Rosa Junior College 
Searcy, Arkansas, Harding College 
Seattle, Washington, University of Washington 
South Gate, California, South Gate High School 
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South Hadley, Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke College 
Springfield, Ohio, Wittenberg College 
Stanford University, California, Stanford University 
State College, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State College 
Stauton, Virginia, Mary Baldwin College 
Storrs, Connecticut, Connecticut State College 
Sweet Briar, Virginia, Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse, New York, Syracuse University 
Tallahassee, Florida, Florida State College for Women 
Tempe, Arizona, Arizona State Teachers College 
Toledo, Ohio, University of the City of Toledo 
Topeka, Kansas, Washburn College 
Tucson, Arizona, University of Arizona 
Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois 
Vermillion, South Dakota, University of South Dakota 
Waco, Texas, Baylor University 
Washington, D.C. 

American University 

George Washington University 

Howard University 

Library of Congress, Periodical Division 
Waxahachie, Texas, Trinity University 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, Wellesley College 
West Point, New York, United States Military Academy 
Wheaton, Illinois, Wheaton College 
Whittier, California, Whittier College 
Wichita, Kansas, Municipal University of Wichita 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, Williams College 
Winona, Minnesota, College of Saint Teresa 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Salem College 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Clark University 
Ysleta, Texas, Ysleta High School 
Zurich, Switzerland, Zentralbibliothek 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


(In the order of seniority. The date of election is given.) 


MENENDEZ PIDAL, RAMON (1918), Cuesta del Zarzal 23 (Chamarin de la Rosa), 
Madrid, Spain; or Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli 4, Madrid, 
Spain; or Columbia University, New York City 

Ropricguez Marin, Francisco (1918), Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 
Spain 

ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA, RAFAEL (1918), Lagasca 101, Madrid, Spain 

Croce, BeENEDETTO (1918), Trinita Maggiore 12, Naples, Italy 

Crrot, GeorGEs (1918), 16 rue Duplessy, Bordeaux, France 

FARINELLI, ArTURO (1918), University of Turin, Turin, Italy 

AMUNATEGUI Y REyYEs, Miguel Luis (1918), Delicias 1407, Santiago, Chile 

NELSON, ERNEsTO (1918), Medrano 1696, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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GIVANEL Y MAs, Juan (1918), Homero 8, pral. 2", Barcelona, Spain 

Gomez, Restrepo, ANTONIO (1918), Apartado 285, Bogota, Colombia 

SANCHEZ, MANUEL SEGUNDO (1918), Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela; 
or Apartado Num. 32, Caracas, Venezuela 

Nin Frias, ALBERTO (1918), Lavalle 599, Villa Ballester (F.C.C.A.), Buenos 
ArRreEs, Argentina 

Rojas, Ricarpo (1918), 2837 Charcas, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

WALBERG, EMANUEL (1918), University of Lund, Lund, Sweden 

PALMA, CLEMENTE (1921), Manco Capac 347, Miraflores, Lima, Peri 

MARTINENCHE, ERNEsT (1922), Faculté des Lettres, Université de Paris, Paris, 
France 

Peers, E. ALLison (1924), University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England 

Rusi6 y Liucn, Antonio (1926), Rambla de Catalufia 10, Barcelona, Spain 

Cortes, Narciso ALonso (1926), Instituto, Mendizabal 4, Valladolid, Spain 

NAVARRO TomAs, TomAs (1926), Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli 4, 
Madrid, Spain 

LEITE DE VASCONCELLOs, José (1926), Rua de D. Carlos Mascarenhas 40, 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Castro, Américo (1928), University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; or 
Oquendo 3, Madrid, Spain; or Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli 4, 
Madrid, Spain 

VASCONCELOS, José (1928), Mexico City, Mexico; or 1821 Milan St., New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Reyes, ALronso (1928), Embajada de México, Laranjeiras, 397, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil 

PITOLLet, CAMILLE (1928), Boulevard St. Michel, 48, Paris, France 

BELL, AuBREY F. G. (1928), Manique de Baixo, por Estoril (S. Joao do Esto- 
ril), Portugal 

Lenz, Ropotro (1928), Instituto Pedagégico Nacional, Santiago, Chile; or 
Simén Bolivar 250, Santiago, Chile 

ZAUNER, ADOLF (1930), Rosenberggiirtel 25, Graz, Austria 

PranpL, Lupwic (1930), University of Munich, Germany; or Steinsdorf- 
Strasse 17 IIr 

Tuomas, Henry (1930), British Museum, London, W.C. 1, England 

MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE (1931), Spanish Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Rios pE LaMPpEREz, BLANCA DE Los (1931), Madrid, Spain 

Crispo Acosta, OsvaLpo (1932), Andes 1419, Montevideo, Uruguay 

Git Borces, Estévan (1933), Ministerio de Estado, Caracas, Venezuela 

ARAMBURU Y MACHADO, MARIANO (1934), Universidad de la Habana, Habana, 
Cuba 

Garcia CALDERON, Francisco (1934), Peruvian Embassy, Paris, France 


HONORARY MEMBERS DECEASED 
(In order of seniority. The first date given is that of each Honorary Member’s election.) 


Moret-Fatio, ALFRED (1918-1924). Collége de France, Paris, France 


FITZMAURICE-KELLy, James (1918-1923). University of London, London, 
England 


Mérimeée, Ernest (1918-1924). University of Toulouse, Toulouse, France 
Patma, Ricarpo (1918-1919). Academia Peruana, Lima, Pert 
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Paz ¥ Metta, ANTONIO (1918-1927). Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Spain 

BONILLA y SAN Martin, Apotro (1918-1926). Universidad Central, Madrid, 
Spain 

CoTARELO y Mort, Emiio (1918-1936). Academia Espafiola, Madrid, Spain 

MICHAELIS DE VASCONCELLOS, CAROLINA (1918-1925). Oporto, Portugal 

Icaza, Francisco A. DE (1918-1925). Embajada de México, Madrid, Spain 

FouLcnt-DeELBosc, RaymMonp (1918-1929). Founder and Editor of La Revue 
Hispanique, Paris, France 

Purser, W1LiriAM E., (1918-1921). Dublin, Ireland 

MepinaA, José Torrsro (1918-1930). Academia Chilena, Santiago, Chile 

MEMBRENO, ALBERTO (1918-1921). Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

3aRALT, Luts A. (1918-1933). Habana, Cuba 

ZORRILLA DE SAN Martin, JuAN (1918-1931). Montevideo, Uruguay 

RopricueEz, Garcia, José A. (1918-1934). Habana, Cuba 

BatrEs JAuREGUI, ANTONIO (1921-1930). Guatemala, Guatemala 

MERIMEE, HENRI (1924-1926). Université de Toulouse, Toulouse, France 

Puyo. y ALonso, Jutto (1927-1937). Academia de la Historia, Madrid, Spain 

Coster, ADOLPHE (1928-1930). Lycée de Chartres, Chartres, France 

SERRANO Y SANZ, MANUEL (1928-1932). Academia de Bellas Artes de San 
Luis, Zaragoza, Spain 

VARONA, ENRIQUE José (1930-1933). Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras 
de Cuba, Habana, Cuba 

MeEYER-LUBKE, WILHELM (1930-1936). Bonn University, Bonn, Germany 

VicuNa CIFUENTES, JuLIO (1934-1936). Academia Chilena, Santiago, Chile 


Active Members 
Fe, ay re Py UR 6 ey A ee yr 
Annual Members 
Library Members 

Honorary Members 























THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. RoBerTson AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 
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Precio de suscricién anual, 4 délares. 
Send a bank draft on New York to 


Daniel Rodolico, Bartolomé Mitre 811, 4° Piso, 
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Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
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AWARD A MEDAL 





This size medal $1.50; smaller size, 75 cents. 
Apply to the regional distributor nearest you 


Louis Berxow1tTz, 1051 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ELLEN Dwyer, 1927 Lincoln St., Evanston. Ill. 
Marjori£ Jounston, 4401 Avenue H, Austin, Texas 
Harry C. THEOBALD, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


























BALLOT ON THE 
OTHER SIDE 





Vote and Mail 











RESERVATION BLANK 
Mr. Emilio L. Guerra 
116-40 Park Lane South 
Kew Gardens, New York City 


Dear Mr. Guerra: 
Please make the following reservations in my name: 
ee room(s) at $.............. per day, at the Hotel Commodore. 


anche ticket(s) at $2.50 per cover (tip included) for the banquet at 
the Hotel Commodore. 


conden ticket(s) at $1.25 per cover (tip included) for the luncheon at 
New York University. 














THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor H. G. Doyle, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
has submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of 


officers for the calendar year of 1938. Any member may substitute on his or her 
ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square 
to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
Mr. E. L. Guerra. 





PRESIDENT 





MARY ELEANOR PETERS, San Mateo, California 








THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





F. M. KERCHEVILLE, Albuquerque, New Mexico 











EDITOR OF “HISPANIA” (three-year term) 





ALFRED COESTER, Stanford University, California | 


| 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term) Ypte for 











CHARLES P. HARRINGTON, Kent, Connecticut 





ELSIE I. JAMIESON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





BESS BANKHEAD (one year), Seattle, Washington 
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TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Enroll your pupils as subscribers to LA PRENSA—Span- 
ish Daily. The news of the day imparted in the language 
they are studying assumes double significance. 


Write to LA PRENSA giving resumes of classroom activi- 
ties—how big the classes are—what books or plays the pupils 
want to read. Such news will be published in our column 
“Notas Escolares.” 


Send for list of books sold in our Book Department. The 
classics, contemporary literature, novels, plays, biographies, 
etc., by all well-known Hispanic authors, now easily available. 


LA PRENSA has been used by teachers of Spanish for the 
past twenty years. We are anxious to continue to serve you 
at the opening of the new semester. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


3 mos., $3.00 6 mos., $5.00 12 mos., $9.00 
5 or more copies to one address, 2%4c a copy. 




















FOR YOUR CLASSES | 


HAYWARD KENISTON’S 


LEARNING SPANISH 


A complete text for the beginner. Interesting, well-illustrated 
reading material forms the basis for purely inductive presenta- 
tion of the high points of grammar, syntax, and vocabulary. 

Illustrated. $1.60 


LEAVITT AND STOUDEMIRE’S 


iVAMOS A LEER! 


An elementary reader—original—exciting—with fore-explana- 
tions of difficulties of grammar and syntax. Basal vocabulary. 
Illustrated. $1.36 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 257 Fourth Avenue New York 








iSigamos el viaje! 


DE MEXICO A GUATEMALA 
BOOK SEVEN OF 


Castillo and Sparkman’s 
GRADED SPANISH READERS 


In which the newlyweds of Book Six finish their explorations 
of Mexico and start for Guatemala by air and otherwise, 
stopping at Mérida, colorful capital of Yucatan, the ruins of 
Chichen-Itza, and other places of interest to tourists. Adds 
290 new words and 35 new idioms to the basic vocabulary so 
far acquired by students who have read the six preceding 
booklets. (Jn the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series.) Ready in 
January. 


Other Castillo and Sparkman’s 


marie UN VUELO A MEXICO. $.32 
son (Book Six of the Graded Spanish Readers) 


— 
Mexico Harrison’s 


for MEXICO SIMPATICO. $1.32 
first or Forrester and Loly’s 
second i\VAMOS A MEXICO! $.60 


year Altamirano’s 
reading LA NAVIDAD EN LAS 


MONTANAS. $.76 
e (Lombard and Hill) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Sanfrancisco Dallas 











